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Tuts little book was written at the request of the 
Editor of the “ Helps to Belief” Series. He was, 
however, of opinion that it was too abstruse for 
the class of readers for whom that Series was 
intended, and he therefore suggested a consider- 
able number of alterations. But, as it appeared 
to me that these changes would weaken the 
argument, I asked permission to withdraw the 
book from the series; and I now publish it by 


itself entirely on my own responsibility. 


A. W. MOMERIE. 
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BELIEF IN GOD. 


CHAPTER: I. 
THE DESIRE FOR GOD. 


HE religious sentiments are so common, that 
they may be considered practically universal. 
They are absent in certain individuals, no doubt, 
just as the faculty of sight is sometimes absent ; 
but their absence is exceptional and rare. They 
existed in the earliest ages of which we can 
obtain any information, and there is every reason 
to believe that they will continue to exist to 
the end of time. We find, for example, Homer 
saying, “As young birds open their mouths for 
food, so all men crave for the gods.” And in the 
‘Vedanta’ an Indian thinker —a very different 
type of man from Homer — expresses the same 
sentiment in very similar words, “As birds,” 
A 
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he says, “repair to a tree to dwell therein, so 
all the universe repairs to the Supreme Being.” 
Though differing much in their general views of 
life, the Greek poet and the Indian philosopher 
are both convinced as to man’s profound need 
of God. 7 

By the help of philology we can go back 
further still. Long before the time of Homer, 
long before the dawn of history, men had learnt 
to believe in God and to love Him. When the 
ancestors of Greeks and Indians were yet dwell- 
ing in the centre of Asia as a single and un- 
divided nation, they had in their language a 
word which meant “ Heaven-Father.” And Max 
Miiller has found traces of the same idea in the 
Semitic languages. The founder of Buddhism, 
it is true, is generally thought to have disbelieved 
in God; but his followers have very seldom 
preserved a strictly atheistic religion. It may 
be asserted without fear of contradiction that, 
generally speaking, all the world over men believe 
in a supernatural being, or in supernatural beings, 
with whom they desire to enter into communion, 
or whose favour at any rate they are anxious to 
obtain. 

Of course religious conceptions have often 
been degraded. Men have frequently imagined 
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their gods to be merely magnified copies of them- 
selves. But, alike in the lowest form of religion 
and in the highest, we see evidence of an instinct 
that is practically universal. Very often this is 
little more than an instinct of self-preservation. 
The worshipper seeks merely to make use of the 
Deity for his own private ends. For example, 
the negro of Guinea beats his gods when they do 
not gratify his wishes; and the New Zealander 
threatens to kill and eat them. On the same 
principle Jacob attempted to make a _ bargain 
with Jehovah. “If God will keep me,” he said, 
“in the way that I go, and will give me bread to’ 
eat and raiment to put on, so that I come again 
to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God.” And on the same principle 
again, many persons, even in civilised and 
Christian England, would utterly refuse to 
serve God for naught. Religion consists, as 
they think, in doing what may be necessary to 
escape hell. 

But as a rule we find that the religious instinct 
prompts men to something more—to the expres- 
sion, namely, of gratitude, and reverence, and 
love. Everywhere we discover traces of these 
higher sentiments; and though their manifesta- 
tions are very diverse, the sentiments themselves 
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are always essentially the same. The Red Indian, 
before setting out on the chase, blows a few whiffs 
of tobacco towards heaven, because he believes 
that the Great Spirit delights to inhale its vapours. 
A grotesque act of worship this may seem to us; 
but it is the outcome, undoubtedly, of that very 
desire to do honour to the Deity, which leads to 
the burning of incense in some of our modern 
churches. It is the self-same instinct which in- 
duced the Aztecs to place seats by the roadside 
for their gods to rest upon; which inspired Kine 
David with the wish to build a house for the 
Lord; and which impelled St Paul to declare 
that “the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.” It was one and the same 
desire to give the Deity of their best which led 
men in Mexico to the lavish offering up of 
human victims; and in Judza to the expression 
of the sentiment that “the sacrifices of God are 
‘a broken spirit and a contrite heart.” 

It is not necessary now to inquire how the 
religious instinct was originally called forth, nor 
to investigate historically the character of its 
manifestations. The science of comparative re- 
ligion is not yet sufficiently advanced for any 
dogmatic statements as to the primary religious 
ideas. But it is generally supposed that in the- 
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ology, as in all else, the human race has pro- 
ceeded along a course of evolution and develop- 
ment. The belief in spirits may very probably 
have originated, as Mr Herbert Spencer suggests, 
from the phenomena of sleep. In dreams it 
would appear to the primitive man as if he 
possessed a double, an alter ego, capable of a 
distinct and separate existence; and in some 
countries the first gods men recognised may 
have been the doubles or ghosts of their an- 
cestors. In other countries the first gods may 
have been natural objects, such as rain and 
wind, sun and sky; these objects, from the 
active powers which they manifested, seeming 
to the primitive man to be endowed with a 
personal life similar to his own. Im all cases 
the original form of worship may have been 
what Professor Max Miller calls henotheism— 
that is, a belief in several gods, each of which 
was regarded at the moment of worship as for 
the time supreme. But one thing is certain, 
that religions tend to become monotheistic in 
proportion to the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the worshippers. For a time, a belief 
in one pre-eminently superior Deity may co- 
exist with a belief in several inferior deities, 
as was formerly the case in Egypt, and is still 
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among many barbarous tribes in Africa and 
America. But sooner or later the many be- 
come merged in the one, and the inferior deities 
are at last regarded as merely emissaries or attri- 
butes of the Supreme God. 

Now it is a very common notion in the present 
day that, just as henotheism or polytheism grad- 
ually gives place to monotheism, so monotheism 
in its turn will be superseded by atheism, or at 
any rate agnosticism. Only let people have 
enough culture, it is said, and they will give up 
the belief in one God, just as they have given up 
belief in many gods. My answer to the assertion 
is this,—it is simply not true. There are no facts 
whatever to justify it. The world has not had 
any thinkers that can for a moment be compared 
to Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel; and these 
were all theists. You say, perhaps, they lived in 
almost antediluvian times, and so had not the 
benefit of listening to our modern apostles of 
enlightenment. Here, again, I must point out 
a very frequent error. It is commonly thought 
that nearly all the ablest men in the present day 
are agnostics, if not materialists. A few years 
ago, Mr Froude made the assertion that the fore- 
most scientists had gone over in a body to the 
materialistic camp. But this was conclusively an- 
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swered by Professor Tait, who mentioned the names 
of Brewster, Faraday, Forbes, Graham, Rowan,- 
Hamilton, Herschel, Talbot, belonging to the im- 
mediate past; and Andrews, Joule, Clerk Max- 
well, Balfour Stewart, Stokes, and William Thom- 
son, who were all at that time alive. “Surely,” 
says Professor Tait, “there are no truly scientific 
thinkers in Britain more advanced than these; 
and each and all of them, when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, have spoken in a sense altogether 
different from that implied by Mr Froude.” No 
doubt there are some eminent scientists among us 
who are very pronounced agnostics. Their men- 
tal attitude may be accounted for partly by a pre- 
judice against religion, excusable enough, arising 
from the theological persecutions of science in 
the past, and partly by the fact that, in regard 
to metaphysical subjects, they possess only that 
small amount of knowledge which is proverbially 
a dangerous thing. But whatever be the reason 
of their agnosticism, it does not alter the fact 
that they are exceptions to a general rule. 
Thinkers are almost always theists. Agnostic 
opinions, I admit, are rapidly gaining acceptance 
among the multitude; but this is just because 
agnosticism is essentially shallow and superficial, 
and therefore very easily mastered. You will 
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see what I mean if you read consecutively Mr 
Frederic Harrison, the disciple of Comte, and 
Principal Caird, the disciple of Hegel. The claim 
to intellectual superiority which the agnostics 
put forward, appears supremely ridiculous to- 
every one who is acquainted with the history 
of thought. Their opinions may be right, or 
they may be wrong; but in any case, they 
have no @ priori claim to our veneration, for 
they are condemned by all the ablest thinkers of 
the world. 

And further, it is very curious to notice, those 
who imagine that the belief in God can no longer 
be justified, often make implicit and even explicit 
confessions of the loss which they feel themselves 
to have sustained. Strauss and Comte, having got 
rid, as they thought, of the old God, set about 
making a new one. Strauss personified the uni- 
verse, and Comte personified humanity ; and they 
endeavour to persuade us that these personified 
abstractions are capable of satisfying the longings 
of the human heart. But it has often been ac- 
knowledged, even by agnostics themselves, that 
such satisfaction cannot be obtained, and that, 
though we have no reason for thinking there is a 
Deity, it would be indeed well for us if there 
were. Even when the belief in God has given 
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way before destructive criticism, the desire for 
God, as a rule, persistently remains. 

In his posthumous essays, J. 8. Mill defended 
very strongly the agnostic doctrine that we can 
never have any certain knowledge in regard to 
the supernatural. But at the same time he in- 
sisted with equal force upon the necessity of 
cultivating, in the region of hope and imagina- 
tion, those religious ideas which had been, as he 
held, for ever removed from the region of belief. 
“The indulgence of hope with regard to the gov- 
ernment of the universe and the destiny of man 
after death, if we recognise as a clear truth that 
we have no ground for more than a hope, is legi- 
timate and philosophically defensible. The bene- 
ficial effect of such a hope is far from trifling. 
It makes life and human nature a far greater 
thine to the feelings, and gives greater strength, 
as well as greater solemnity, to all the sentiments 
which are awakened in us by our fellow-creatures 
and by mankind at large. It allays the sense of 
that irony of nature which is so painfully felt, 
when we see the exertions and sacrifices of a life 
culminating in the formation of a wise and noble 
mind, only to disappear from the world when 
the time has just arrived at which the world 
seems about to begin reaping the benefit of it. 
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... There is another and most important exer- 
cise of imagination which in the past and present 
has been kept up principally by means of religious 
belief, and which is infinitely precious to man- 
kind; so much so, that human excellence greatly 
depends upon the sufficiency of the provision 
made for it. This consists in the familiarity of 
the imagination with the conception of a morally 
perfect Being, and the habit of taking the appro- 
bation of such a Being as the norma or standard 
to which to refer, and by which to regulate our 
characters and lives. ... To the other induce- 
ments for cultivating a religious devotion to the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures, it superadds the 
feeling that we may be co-operating with the un- 
seen Being, to whom we owe all that is enjoyable 
in life... . It appears to me that supernatural 
hope, in the degree and kind in which what I 
have called rational scepticism does not refuse 
to sanction them, may still contribute not a little 
to give this religion [viz., the religion of human- 
ity] its due ascendancy over the human mind.” 
Similarly, Professor Tyndall, at the conclusion of 
his Belfast Address, says: “If the human mind, 
with the yearning of a pilgrim for his distant 
home, will still turn to the mystery from which 
it has emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give 
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unity to thought and faith—so long as this is 
done, not only without intolerance or bigotry of any 
kind, but with the enlightened recognition that 
ultimate fixidity of conception is here unattain- 
able, and that each succeeding age must be held 
free to fashion the mystery in accordance with its 
own needs,—then, casting aside all the restrictions 
of materialism, I would affirm this to be a field 
for the noblest exercise of what, in contrast with 
the knowing faculties, may be called the creatwe 
faculties of man. Here, however, I touch upon 
a theme too great for me, but which will assur- 
edly be handled by the loftiest minds when you 
and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past.” 

The same admission has been made by other 
writers who were even more pronounced agnostics 
than J. S. Mill and Tyndall. Professor Clifford, 
Viscount Amberley, and “Physicus” were of 
opinion that science had removed the religious 
ideas, not only from the sphere of belief, but 
even from that of hope and imagination. Yet 
they honestly admitted, in pathetic and eloquent 
words, the loss which had thus been inflicted on 
the world. Professor Clifford said on one occa- 
sion, “We have seen the spring sun shine out 
of an empty heaven upon a soulless earth, and 
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we have felt with utter loneliness that the Great 
Companion was dead.” Viscount Amberley again, 
after having endeavoured to prove that the 
Supreme Being is absolutely inscrutable and un- 
knowable, and that, therefore, all the old ideas 
and hopes of religion must be given up, says: 
“T can attempt no answer to the objection which 
will no doubt be urged, that so abstract and cold 
a faith as that expounded here can afford no 
satisfaction to the moral sentiments. Indeed I 
must to a certain extent admit the reality of the 
loss which the adoption of this faith entails. 
There is consolation, no doubt, in the thought of 
a heavenly Father who loves us; there is strength 
in the idea that He sees and helps us in our 
continual combat against evil; there is happiness 
in the hope that He will assign us in another 
life an infinite reward for all the endurances of 
this. Above all, there is comfort in the reflection 
that when we are parted by death we are not 
parted for ever; that our love for those whom we 
have cherished on earth is no temporary bond, to 
be broken ere long in bitterness and despair, but 
a possession never to be lost again—a union of 
souls, interrupted for a little while by the sep- 
aration of the body, only to be again renewed in 
far greater perfection, and carried on into far 
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higher joys than can be even imagined here. All 
this is beautiful and full of fascination—why 
should we deny it? Candour compels us to ad- 
mit that in giving it up, with the other illusions 
of our younger days, we are resigning a balm for 
the wounded spirit, for which it would be hard to 
find an equivalent in all the repertories of science 
and in all the treasures of philosophy.” 

And “Physicus” at the conclusion of his 
‘Candid Examination of Theism, in which he 
has endeavoured to show that the only rational 
attitude of the human mind towards religious 
questions is that of suspended judgment, says: 
“Tt is with the utmost sorrow that I find myself 
compelled to accept the conclusions here worked 
out. I am far from being able to agree with 
those who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the 
new faith is a desirable substitute for the waning 
splendour of the old. Iam not ashamed to con- 
fess that with this virtual denial of God the 
universe has lost to me its soul of loveliness; and 
although from henceforth the precept to ‘work 
while it is day’ will doubtless gain an intensified 
force, from the terribly intensified meaning of the 
words, ‘the night cometh when no man can work,’ 
yet when at times I think, as think at times I 
must, of the appalling contrast between the hal- 
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lowed glory of that creed which once was mine, 
and the lonely mystery of existence as I now 
find it—at such times it will ever be impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature 
is susceptible. For, whether it be owing to my 
intelligence not being sufficiently advanced to 
meet the requirements of the age, or whether it 
be due to the memory of those sacred associations 
which, to me at least, were the sweetest life has 
given, I cannot but feel that for me, and for 
others who think as I do, the precept ‘know 
thyself’ has become transformed into the terrific 
oracle of Cidipus, ‘ Mayest thou never know the 
truth of what thou art.’” 

Now this general—almost universal — desire 
for God, though it does not prove, does establish 
a very strong presumption in favour of, the 
Divine existence. A belief would not have been 
held in common by men at once so great and so 
ereatly dissimilar as Plato and Paul, unless it 
had been supported by—to say the least—sub- 
stantial evidence. An instinct which was pos- 
sessed alike by the poet Homer and by the 
philosopher Hegel; which led our Aryan ancestors 
to speak of the Heaven-Father; which induced 
Christ to teach His disciples the Paternoster ; 
which compelled Clifford, the very type of what 
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is called an advanced thinker, to mourn when he 
thought that the Great Companion was dead,— 
such an instinct is not very likely to turn out 
altogether delusive, absolutely out of harmony 
with fact. The presumption in favour of the 
existence of God, arising from a belief so universal 
and an instinct so persistent, 1s not at all affected 
by the flippant fallacies which half- educated 
writers contribute from time to time to popular 
periodicals. Nay, the presumption has not been 
perceptibly diminished by the strongest argu- 
ments which have as yet been advanced by the 
ablest opponents of theism. There is as much 
reason to-day as there ever was for believing 
that, though religions perish, Reigion will never 
die—that while gods change and pass away, God 
endureth for ever. 
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CHAPTER It 
MATERIALISM. 


ORE than two thousand years ago the philo- 
sophers Leucippus and Democritus founded 

what is called the atomic theory. In the be- 
ginning, according to this hypothesis, there was 
nothing but an infinite number of atoms, which 
moved about in all directions in infinite space. 
The atoms were small particles of matter differing 
from one another only in size and shape. Every- 
thing which now exists has been brought into 
being by their collisions, and by the subsequent 
combinations to which the collisions gave rise. 
In this way we can account for the origin of suns 
and planets, of animals and men, and even, ac- 
cording to Democritus, of sensation, thought, and 
self-consciousness. Now this theory, with certain 
modifications, still survives. Different views are 
held as to the ultimate nature of the atoms, and 
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the manner in which their combinations have been 
effected. But in some form or other the doctrine 
of atomism is held in the present day by nearly 
all the ablest physicists. 

Those who hold it, however, may be divided 
into two very distinct classes. Some regard it 
as. applicable only to the material world ; while 
others think that its scope is coextensive with 
the universe, and contains the ultimate explana- 
tion of mind. The former class—those, viz., who 
restrict the atomic theory to the explanation of 
physical phenomena—may be, and generally are, 
theists: as for example, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, 
Newton, Boyle, Clerk Maxwell, and Sir Wilham 
Thomson. The latter class are materialists, and, 
practically at all events, atheists. Democritus 
himself maintained the doctrine in its widest 
sense. The soul, he said, consisted of atoms, but 
of atoms which were very fine and round and 
smooth like those of fire, and which were there- 
fore capable of interpenetrating the whole body. 
For this atomic soul, materialists in the present 
day generally substitute the nervous system, the 
nature and uses of which were in the time of 
Democritus altogether unknown. 

According to this view, then, matter is the 
cause of mind, Everything with which we are 
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acquainted has been compounded out of the 
primitive atoms. Our mental, no less than our 
physical, life is due simply and solely to the com- 
bination of material particles. Materialists differ 
very much in opinion as to what matter really is, 
but they are all agreed that in itseli—that is to 
say, in its elementary constituents—it is destitute 
of sensation and thought. Intelligence only arises 
when the unintelligent atoms combine in certain 
complex ways. In the beginning there was no 
mind; there was nothing but empty space and 
senseless atoms. And in the end there will be no 
mind; it will cease to be with the dissolution of 
those complex material combinations to which it 
owes its existence. Mind is but a transitory ap- 
pearance in the eternal evolution of matter. 
Now any plausibility which materialism pos- 
sesses, you will find to be entirely due to the 
vagueness of the language in which it is ex- 
plained. The statements of materialists, as soon 
as one reflects upon them, turn out to be con- 
tradictory and absurd. Not only is their doctrine 
incapable of accounting for the facts of experi- 
ence, but it is absolutely ucompatible with them. 
If materialism were true, our experience would 
be different—or rather we should have no experi- 
ence at all. From senseless atoms and empty 
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space our minds could never have been produced. 
Let us see. 

Materialists often speak as if thoughts were 
identical with neural processes. The _ brain 
secretes thought, it has been said, just as the 
liver secretes bile. Ideas are in reality material 
things. <A state of mind is neither more nor 
less than a particular state of body. Now a 
moment’s reflection. will suffice to show that this 
cannot be. Every idea, no doubt, is preceded 
and accompanied by certain molecular and chem- 
ical changes in the nervous system. But the 
idea cannot possibly be identical with these 
nervous changes, for the simple reason that we 
perceive the one and do not perceive the other. 
An idea carries with it no intimation whatever 
as to the nature of the physiological process to 
which it corresponds; and even if we knew what 
the process was, that knowledge, so far from 
being identical with the original idea, would con- 
stitute a new idea totally distinct. When I think 
of anything, there is doubtless a physical process 
in my brain corresponding to the thought; but 
to think about that physical process is to have 
a new and altogether different kind of thought. 
You might as well confuse the bullet in a target 
with the rifle and gunpowder which sent it there, 
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as identify a thought, of which you are conscious, 
with a physiological process, of which you are 
not conscious, and which, if you were conscious 
of it, would be something absolutely dissimilar 
to your original thought. 

Again, materlalists very often confuse the phy- 
sical organs of perception with the mental facul- 
ties which perceive. It is sometimes imagined 
that sights and sounds are fully explained by a 
description of the eye or the ear. But an organ 
of sense is merely, as the word itself signifies, an 
instrument — an instrument through which the 
soul receives impressions. An eye is as much 
an instrument as a telescope or a microscope. 
An ear is as much an instrument as a telephone 
or a microphone. And the usefulness of every 
instrument depends upon there being some one 
to employ it. To mistake the organ of percep- 
tion for the faculty of the being who perceives, 
is ike mistaking a piano for a pianist or a fish- 
ing-net for the fisherman, Nay, it is even more 
absurd. For, not only are the organs of sense 
distinct from the faculties of perception, but no 
necessary connection can be discovered between 
the two. “It is not even probable,’ says Butler, 
“that the mind has any kind of relation to the 
body which it might not have to any other foreign 
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matter formed into instruments of perception.” 
As Aristotle and Plato long ago explained, it is 
not our eyes which see nor our ears which hear; 
it is we who see and hear by means of them. 
The sights which come to me through the retina 
of my eye, and the sounds which pass through 
the tympanum of my ear, together with the 
other perceptions that arise through the instru- 
mentality of my other organs of sense,—all these 
perceptions are mine; they form part of my in- 
dividual experience, and are connected in the 
unity of my own personal life. 

To explain this unity of experience, materi- 
alists often resort to another false identification 
of things which are totally distinct. Not only 
are thoughts confused with neural processes, and 
the physical organs of sense with the mental 
faculties of perception, but very frequently the 
brain is spoken of as if it were the mind or soul. 
The sense of personal identity, it is said, may 
be accounted for by the unity of brain. The 
erroneousness of this doctrine may be very easily 
proved. (1) The unity of the brain is really 
plurality, for the brain is extended and divisible ; 
whereas the unity of self-consciousness is simple, 
for self-consciousness is unextended and indi- 
visible: and, manifestly, two things which are 
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totally different cannot possibly be identical. 
(2) If I were my brain and my brain were I, 
in being conscious of myself I should be con- 
scious of my brain: and, with the continual 
change in its component particles, I should be 
aware of a corresponding change In my own 
identity ; I should feel that I was being con- 
stantly converted into some one else. But I am 
not conscious of any change in my brain. I am 
not conscious of it at all, except in case of ul 
health or disease; and, even then, it is I that am 
conscious of my brain, and not my brain that is 
conscious of itself. The mind, therefore, which 
is conscious and conscious of itself, must not be 
identified with the brain, which is unconscious 
both of itself and of everything else. Two things 
cannot be the same when one of them possesses 
a quality which the other lacks. 

The essential, irreducible difference between 
unconscious matter and conscious mind is now- 
adays usually acknowledged by acute thinkers of 
every school. There are no two men, for ex- 
ample, whose general ideas are more dissimilar — 
than Professor Tyndall and Mr Ruskin; and yet 
they are unanimous, and have spoken in very 
similar terms, regarding the immaterial nature of 
mind. In his address to the Physical Section of 
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the British Association in 1868, Tyndall said: 
“The passage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthink- 
able. Granting that a definite thought and a defi- 
nite molecular action occur in the brain simulta- 
neously, we do not possess the intellectual organ, 
nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass by a process of reasoning 
from the one phenomenon to the other. They 
appear together, but we do not know why. Were 
our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, 
and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel 
the very molecules of the brain; were we capable 
of following all their motions, all their groupings, 
all their electric discharges, if such there be; and 
were we intimately acquainted with the corre- 
sponding states of thought and feeling,—we should 
be as far as ever from the solution of the problem 
—How are these physical processes connected 
with the facts of consciousness? The chasm be- 
tween the two classes of phenomena would still 
remain intellectually impassible.” — “So long,” 
says Ruskin, “as you have that fire of that 
heart within you, and know the reality of it, 
you need be under no alarm as to its chemical 
or mechanical analysis. It is quite true that the 
tympanum of the ear vibrates under sound, and 
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that the surface of the water in a ditch vibrates 
too; but the ditch hears nothing for all that, and 
my hearing is still to me as blessed a mystery as 
ever, and the interval between the ditch and me 
quite as great. If the trembling sound in my 
ears was once of the marriage bells which began 
my happiness, and is now of the passing bell 
which ends it, the difference between those two 
sounds to me cannot be counted by the number 
of concussions. There have been some curious 
speculations lately as to the conveyance of mental 
changes by brain-waves. What does it matter 
how they are conveyed? The consciousness itself 
is not a wave. It may be accompanied here and 
there by any quantity of quivers and shakes of 
anything you can find in the universe that is 
shakeable. What is that to me? My friend is 
dead, and my—according to modern views— 
vibratory sorrow is not one whit less, or less 
mysterious, than my old quiet one.” 

Even Biichner occasionally admits as much as 
this, though generally he writes like a thorough- 
going materialist. He believes that thought and 
the soul have arisen from the combination of 
material atoms, yet he distinctly declares that 
they are not themselves material. “We do not 
know,” he says, “how spirit can be defined as 
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anything else than as something immaterial in 
itself, excluding matter or opposed to it.’ And 
Professor Bain advocates a doctrine which he has 
called “guarded or qualified materialism,” and 
which will, he thinks, preserve this fundamental 
distinction. While asserting that mind is in the 
last resort the outcome of matter, he still insists 
upon the fact that the two things are now utterly 
different, and quite incapable of being compared. 
This recognition of the essential difference 
between mind and matter, which forces itself 
upon all thoughtful minds, has led to a kind of 
semi-materialism, which is much in vogue in the 
present day. It is often asserted that something 
of the nature of mind, though very crude and 
raw and undeveloped, existed along with matter, 
or was inherent in it, from the very beginning. 
Every particle of matter, it is said, has a mental 
side. At the close of his essay on “Scientific 
Materialism,” Professor Tyndall gives us an 
eloquent description of his musings on the 
summit of the Matterhorn. “Hacked and hurt 
by time, the aspect of the mountain from its 
higher crags saddened me. Hitherto the im- 
pression it made was that of savage strength ; 
here we had inexorable decay. But this notion 
of decay implied a reference to a period when the 
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Matterhorn was in the full strength of mountain- 
hood. Thought naturally ran back to its remoter 
origin and sculpture. Nor did thought halt there, 
but wandered on through molten worlds to that 
nebulous haze, which philosophers have regarded 
as the source of all material things. I tried to 
look at this universal cloud as containing within 
itself the prediction of all that has since occurred. 
I tried to imagine it as the seat of those forces 
whose action was to issue in solar and stellar 
systems and all that they involve. Did that 
formless fog contain potentially the sadness with 
which I regarded the Matterhorn? Did the 
thought which now ran back to it simply return 
to its primeval home? If so, had we not better 
recast our definitions of matter and force? For 
if life and thought be the very flower of both, any 
definition which omits life and thought must be 
inadequate, if not untrue.” There is a similar 
and more frequently quoted passage at the close 
of the Belfast Address. The Professor cites with 
approval Bruno's saying—“ Matter is not the. 
mere empty capacity which philosophers have 
pictured her to be, but the universal mother, who 
brings forth all things as the fruit of her own 
womb.” “And,” continues Tyndall, “ believing as 
I do in the continuity of Nature, I cannot stop 
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abruptly where our microscopes cease to be of 
use. Here the vision of the mind authoritatively 
supplements the vision of the eye. By a necessity 
engendered and justified by science, I cross the 
boundary of experimental evidence, and discern 
in that matter, which we in our ignorance of its 
latent powers, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered 
with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life.” 

Haeckel, also, talks very much in the same 
way in the preface to his ‘ History of Creation.’ 
He, too, quotes a saying of Bruno to the effect 
that “a spirit exists in all things, and no body is 
so small but it contains a part of the divine sub- 
stance within itself by which it is animated.” 
Haeckel further quotes Goethe’s remark that 
“matter can never exist and be active without 
mind.” And he adds—*“ All bodies are equally 
animated; wherever there is corporeal substances 
there is also mental power.” 

Similarly the late Professor Clifford, in an in- 
genious but highly illogical essay upon the nature 
of things-in-themselves, asserts that “the mole- 
cules of matter, though devoid of mind, possess a 
small piece of mind-stuff.’ When the material 
particles are combined in complex ways, the 
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little pieces of mind-stuff that go along with 
them become likewise similarly combined, and 
the result is feeling, thought, self-consciousness, 
personality. Thus mind—as we know it—has 
been, so to speak, built up out of the elementary 
mental atoms which accompany the elementary 
atoms of matter. Consciousness is just a com- 
bination of molecules which are individually un- 
conscious. 

Now mind as we know it could not possibly 
have been built up in this fashion. For the 
distinguishing peculiarity of mind is to be one 
and indivisible. It remains persistently itself, 
while its experiences change and vanish. The 
particles of the brain are constantly being wasted 
by use, and they are as constantly being replaced 
by other particles. As they pass away, they 
must carry their pieces of mind-stuff along with 
them. Hence a personality is no more to be 
manufactured out of little pieces of mind-stuff 
than out of little pieces of granite-stuff. That 
which is one and permanent, manifestly cannot 
be a plexus of things which are many and tran- 
sient. A personality cannot be compounded out 
of a number of impersonalities. If anybody 
thinks it can, he is capable of arguing that a 
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scholar is nothing more than an ingenious ar- 
rangement of books, or that a sculptor might be 
produced by a careful collection of chisels. 

Mind, therefore, can neither have been evolved 
from the purely material atoms of Democritus, 
nor from the semi-mental atoms of Clifford. 
Atoms did not, and could not, contain “the 
promise and potency” of our mental life; for 
the unity of consciousness cannot be the product 
of an unconscious, nor even of a conscious, plur- 
ality. If each of the primitive atoms had been 
actually aware of itself, a combination of such 
atoms would merely produce a union of many 
individuals, and not the unity of one. No “ re- 
casting of definitions ” will ever make it conceiv- 
able that matter should have given rise to mind. 
As well might you recast the definition of canvas 
to account for the art of painting. The self-con- 
sciousness which underlies all our experience, 
and which makes us what we are, cannot be the 
outcome of that which is essentially different 
from itself. It must proceed from another self- 
consclousness—viz., from the self-consciousness of 
God. Curious as it may appear, and little as we 
might have been inclined to expect it, the author 
of the 2d chapter of the Book of Genesis has 
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anticipated the teaching of the highest modern 
metaphysics. The only possible explanation of 
our personal existence is this: “God breathed 
into man the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul,” 
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CHAPTER v1. 
AGNOSTICISM. 


HE word “agnostic” was invented by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and means— one who does 

not know. In the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, there were various sects of philoso- 
phers who went under the general name of 
enostics, and who all agreed in professing the 
most intimate acquaintance with the nature of 
God, the method of creation, and all other mys- 
teries of existence. Agnostics, on the contrary, 
declare that they know nothing whatever about 
God; they cannot even tell whether or no such 
a Being exists. They are not, you will observe, 
dogmatic atheists; nor are they dogmatic mate- 
rialists. As a rule, they recognise the ultimate 
and irreducible difference between mind and 
matter. And even when they lose sight of this 
distinction, as those of them do who declare that 
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material phenomena are capable in the last resort 
of accounting for mental, they are still far from 
dogmatically denying the existence of anything 
else. 

Professor Huxley, however, gives rather a mis- 
leading account of agnosticism when he says, “ It 
simply means that a man shall not say he knows 
or believes what he has no scientific ground for 
professing to know or believe.’ Now that is a 
definition of honesty. In that sense we ought all 
to be agnostics. But agnosticism; in point of 
fact, goes on to specify certain objects, regarding 
which it asserts that we never can have any 
scientific ground for belief. One of these objects 
is the Deity. 

Now our inability to know God rests, according 
to agnosticism, upon the fact that our knowledge 
is restricted to phenomena. The word pheno- 
menon in scientific discussions does not mean, as 
in common parlance, something remarkable or un- 
common. Etymologically it signifies that which 
appears ; and its scientific signification corresponds 
to its etymology. Phenomenon stands in science 
for anything that appears in consciousness, either 
as sensation or as thought. Now the agnostics 
tell us—and this is the essence of agnosticism—that 
consciousness is entirely resolvable into pheno- 
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mena or appearances; that it is nothing more 
than a series of sensations and thoughts. My 
consciousness at any moment, they say, is just 
the sensation or the thought which I happen to 
be at that moment experiencing. My conscious- 
ness, considered as a whole, is the entire number 
of sensations and thoughts which I experience 
during my lifetime. I exist one instant as a 
state of sensation, another instant as a state of 
thought. Now I am a feeling of pleasure, and 
anon a feeling of pain. At this moment I am 
thinking of, or am the thought of, one object; 
a little while ago I was thinking of, or was the 
thought of, another object. Taking my whole 
life into account, I am just the sum total of these 
sensations and thoughts, the entire series of my 
varied experiences. There is nothing underlying 
my sensations and thoughts which remains iden- 
tical while they change and pass away. I am, 
not myself, but my experiences. In other words, 
I have no soul. 

Now if it can be shown that the agnostics are 
wrong about the soul, it will follow that they are 
wrong in their general principle. If we can be 
sure of the existence of the soul, it will follow 
that knowledge is not confined to phenomena. 
For the soul, if a soul there be, is neither a passing 
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sensation nor a passing thought, nor is it a collec- 
tion of passing sensations and thoughts. It is 
a single, permanent something, underlying and 
outlasting these transitory phenomena. 

The existence of something that underlies and 
outlasts phenomena may be proved to demonstra- 
tion by an analysis of memory. In every act of 
remembrance there is given to us the knowledge 
of our own personal identity or persistence. I 
remember, let us say, that ten years ago I met 
with an accident. Now three things are involved 
in this remembrance. (1) There is the fact re- 
membered—viz., the accident. (2) There is the 
soul or mind, which remembers the fact, or 
which, as we sometimes say, has the remembrance. 
And (3) there is a consciousness of personal iden- 
tity—that is to say, a conviction that the mind or 
soul which is now experiencing the remembrance 
of the fact, is the same mind or soul which for- 
merly experienced the fact itselfi—that it is, in 
other words, my mind. The identity of which I 
am. conscious is certainly not an identity of body, 
for during the ten years which have elapsed my 
body has lost its identity. Nor is the identity an 
identity of phenomena, for the remembrance of 
the fact is something essentially different from 
the fact itself. The identity of which I am con- 
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scious is an identity of soul. I am sure, I know, 
that I, who am now remembering a certain acci- 
dent, once actually experienced it; and that in 
the meantime I, one and the self-same subject, 
a single, indivisible, permanent being, have been 
apprehending sensations, and thinking thoughts, 
and remembering events, and gathering up those 
varied experiences into the unity of a personal 
hfe. Without a permanent or persistent soul 
there could be no memory; for it is just the 
recognition of this permanence which is the char- 
acteristic feature of every act of remembrance. 
In remembering, I perceive that I, who am now 
recollecting, did actually exist in a different state, 
of which the present remembrance is only a repre- 
sentation. In other words, in every act of re- 
membrance I know that I have existed in at least 
two different states, and that therefore I have 
persisted between them. 

J. S. Mill saw very clearly that the fact of 
memory, or the continuity of consciousness, 
“brings us face to face with the central principle 
of our intellectual nature.” “The supposition of 
mental permanence,” he tells us, “would admit 
of the same explanation as the permanence of the 
external world, and mind might be regarded as 
a mere series of feelings with a background of 
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possibility of feeling, were at not for memory and 
expectation. ‘They are in themselves present feel- 
ings, but they involve a belief in more than their 
own existence. They cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed without saying that I myself had, or shall 
have, them.” With James Mill the belief that I 
have seen an object implies simply an association 
between the idea of the object and the idea of 
myself seeing it. But, as J. 8. Mill shows, this 
will not account for the phenomenon in question ; 
for no arbitrary association between the idea of 
myself and the idea of an object that I have not 
seen will lead to the belief that I have seen it. 
I remember that yesterday I was reading Muill’s 
‘Logic. The remembrance involves an idea of 
myself reading that particular book. But this is 
not all. For I can frame an idea of myself read- 
ing the book to-morrow, and the latter idea 
would not have the same certainty. In remem- 
bering that I read it yesterday, I am aware that 
my idea represents a real fact, and that the same 
I, who am now apprehending the “idea” of that 
fact, yesterday apprehended the “impression,” 
and, by reason of having apprehended both, am 
competent to judge as to their agreement. Mill 
acknowledges that to account for belief in ex- 
ternal objects and experienced facts, we must 
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“postulate both expectation and memory, as data 
presupposed and built on, in every attempt to 
explain the more recondite phenomena of our 
being.” Here he has unconsciously lighted on 
the ego. So in another place he says, “‘I’ means 
he who previously had such and such experience.” 
But the fact of the ego is neither explained nor 
done away with by using the third personal pro- 
noun for the first. The difficulty in regard to 
the matter is (in one well-known passage) most 
honestly and clearly stated by Mr Mill: “If we 
speak of the mind as a series of feelings which is 
aware of itself as past and future, we are reduced 
to the alternative of believing that the mind or 
ego 1s something different from any series of feel- 
ings, or of accepting the paradox that something, 
which is ex hypothest but a series of feelings, can 
be aware of itself as a series.’ In other words, 
the alternative bases of philosophy must be mys- 
tery or absurdity. This does not seem, however, 
to be a cogent reason for founding one’s system 
upon the latter. 

The existence of a permanent something under- 
lying and outlasting our mental states is acknow- 
ledged, and indeed insisted upon, by Mr Herbert 
Spencer. But he asserts at the same time that 
our information is confined to the mere fact of its 
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existence ; and that, therefore, we are in reality 
ignorant of it. In other words, we must beleve 
in a permanent and persistent existence which we 
can never know. } 

First, let us see what he says to show that 
we are bound to believe in it. “ How can con- 
sciousness be wholly resolved into impressions 
and ideas [that is, into sensations and thoughts], 
when an impression necessarily implies something ~ 
impressed ? Or, again, how can the sceptic, who 
has decomposed his consciousness into impressions 
and ideas, explain the fact that he considers them 
as his? Or once more, if he admits (as he must) 
that he has an impression of his personal exist- 
ence, what warrant can he show for rejecting this 
impression as unreal, while he accepts all his 
other impressions as real? Unless he can give 
satisfactory answers to these questions, which he 
cannot, he must abandon his conclusions, and must 
admit the reality of the individual mind.” 

But having thus shown that we must believe 
in the soul, he proceeds to argue that we can 
never know it. “Unavoidable as is this belief, 
established though it is by the assent of man- 
kind at large, endorsed by diverse philosophers 
and by the suicide of the sceptical argument, it 
is yet a belief admitting of no justification by 
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reason; nay, it is a belief which reason, when 
pressed for a distinct answer, rejects. The fun- 
damental condition of all consciousness is the 
antithesis of subject and object.” I had better 
here perhaps explain, for the sake of those who 
are not accustomed to philosophical terminology, 
that the word subject stands for the mind which 
perceives a thing, and the word object for the 
thing which is perceived. For example, when 
I look at this page, my mind which apprehends 
it is the subject, and the page itself is the object. 
‘Similarly, if I think of some abstract quality, 
as for instance of justice, my mind is the subject 
as before, and the idea or thought of justice is 
the object. In all consciousness, in all know- 
ledge—as Spencer says—there must necessarily 
be this union of subject and object.t “ But,’ he 
continues, “ what is the corollary of this doctrine, 
as bearing on the consciousness of self? The 
mental act in which self is known implies, like 
every other mental act, a perceiving subject and 
an object perceived. If, then, the object per- 


1 The terms mind, soul, ego, and occasionally self-conscious- 
ness or thought, are used as synonyms for the word subject. 
Thought, in this sense, must be distinguished from thoughts, 
which are mental states or objects. I have explained the 
problem of a metaphysical ego in a somewhat more popular 
way in my ‘Personality,’ sec. i. 
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ceived is self, what is the subject that perceives ? 
Or if it be the true self which thinks, what other 
self can be thought of ? Clearly the true cognis- 
ance of self implies a state in which the knowing 
and the known are one, in which subject and 
object are identified; and this is the annihilation 
of both. So that the personality of which each 
is conscious, and of which the existence is to each 
a fact beyond all others most certain, is yet a 
thing which cannot be known at all: knowledge 
of it is forbidden by the very nature of thought.” 

There is a certain law of thought, then, accord- 
ing to Mr Herbert Spencer, which prevents us 
from knowing ourselves. Now this law, let me 
ask you carefully to notice, he virtually gives us, 
in the passage I have already quoted, under two 
different forms. First, thus: all knowledge in- 
volves the relation of subject and object. Second, 
thus: the object must always be something dif- 
ferent from the subject. 

Now these two modes of statement are not, 
as he imagines, different ways of expressing the 
same law; they are totally different laws. The 
one is a law of nature, the other is only a law of 
his own. To say that knowledge involves the 
relation of subject and object, is merely to say, 
knowledge means something known by some one. 
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There can be no knowledge where there is no 
one to know; and contrariwise, no one can know 
and at the same time know nothing. This is, of 
course, a self-evident truth, involved in the very 
nature of thought. But to say that the object 
must always be something different from the 
subject —in other words, that the subject can 
never become an object to itself—is to make a 
totally different assertion,—an assertion which, so 
far from being self-evidently true, is evidently, 
if not self-evidently, false. It is false because, 
Spencer himself being witness, it is contradicted 
by experience. | 

Personality, he says, is “a fact of which each 
one is conscious.’ Now, since consciousness 1s 
merely another name for knowledge, and person- 
ality is but another name for self, in saying we 
are conscious of personality he virtually asserts 
that we know ourselves. Nor is there any vague- 
ness and indistinctness about this knowledge. 
“ Personality,” he says again, is “the fact beyond 
all others the most certain.” Now the things of 
which we are most certain are, of course, the 
things which we may most certainly be said to 
know. And yet the fact which stands first in 
the order of certainty, Mr Spencer will not allow 
to stand even last in the order of knowledge, 
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but declares that in regard to it we are, and 
must ever remain, completely ignorant. It fol- 
lows then, from Spencer’s so-called law of 
thought, we are sure of what is somewhat 
doubtful, but are not sure of that in regard to 
which there can be no doubt; we may be said 
to know things of which we are comparatively 
ignorant, but must be declared ignorant of that 
which emphatically we know; all facts are know- 
able except the most certain fact of all, which is 
altogether unknowable: in a word, ignorance is 
knowledge, and knowledge is ignorance. Hence 
it must be inferred that Mr Spencer’s supposed 
law of thought is merely an imagination of his 
own; for the real bond fide laws of thought never 
land us in absurdity. 

Perhaps a parody of Mr Spencer’s reasoning 
may make its fallaciousness more evident. Just 
as he tries to show the impossibility of self- 
knowledge, let us try to show the impossibility 
of self-love. We might say—“The fundamental 
condition of all love is the antithesis of subject 
and object. If, then, the object loved be self, 
what is the subject that loves? Or if it be the 
true self that loves, what other self can it be 
that is loved? Self-love implies the identity of 
subject and object; but, by hypothesis, they must 
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always be different; therefore no man can love 
himself.” Now, since in point of fact most 
persons do love themselves, there is manifestly 
something wrong about this argument. The flaw 
les in the hypothesis. It is an arbitrary and 
false assumption that the object must always be 
different from the subject. The fallacy is a case 
of petitio principi1—the hypothesis containing 
by implication the point to be proved. It may 
be objected, a man does not love himself exactly 
in the same way as he loves another. But that 
is no argument for restricting the word “love” 
to the latter case. On the contrary, since the 
chief difference often lies in the certainty and 
intensity of self-love, and the feebleness or 
doubttulness of love for others, it might be urged, 
and indeed has been urged by Rochefoucauld, 
that men never really love except when they 
love themselves. The doctrine of Rochefoucauld 
may be open to grave question; and I, for one, 
do not believe it to be true. But if his view 
were really confirmed by experience, if men’s 
love for others was found to be universally 
feeble in comparison with their love for them- 
selves, it would follow that, when we used the 
term in its fullest and strictest sense, we should 
have to say that men loved themselves alone. 
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Similarly, if personality be, as Mr Spencer says, 
“a fact above all others the most certain,” and if 
we are going to be very strict in our use of the 
word knowledge, so strict as to apply it only 
to that which is pre-eminently worthy of the 
name, we must say that men never know any- 
thing but themselves.! 

Now the self or ego—“the substance of con- 
sciousness,’ as Mr Spencer sometimes designates 
it—he identifies with that “fundamental reality 
of all being” which he calls the Unconditioned, 
the Absolute, the Unknowable. “In each mental 
act there is an element which persists. But the 
persistence of this element under successive 
conditions necessitates the sense of it as dis- 
tinguished from the conditions and independent 
of them. That which is common to all states of 
consciousness and cannot be got rid of, is what 
we predicate by the term existence. Dissociated 
as this becomes from each of its modes by the 
perpetual change of these modes, it remains an 
indefinite consciousness of something constant 
under all modes—of being apart from its appear- 
ances. The contrast between the Absolute and 
the Relative is really the contrast between that 


1 In regard to the problem of self-knowledge, see, further, my 
‘Personality,’ pp. 57-62, and ‘ Agnosticism,’ pp. 38-44. 
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mental element which exists absolutely and those 
which exist relatively. Our consciousness of the 
unconditioned being literally the unconditioned 
consciousness or raw material of thought, to 
which we in thinking give definite forms, it 
follows that an ever-present sense of real 
existence is the very basis of our intelligence. 
As we can in successive mental acts get rid of 
all particular conditions and replace them by 
others, but cannot get rid of that undifferentiated 
substance of consciousness which is conditioned 
anew in every thought, there ever remains a 
sense of that which exists persistently and in- 
dependently of conditions. We have an in- 
definite consciousness of an absolute reality 
transcending relations, which is produced by 
the absolute persistence in us of something which 
survives all changes of relation.” 

But the unconditioned and absolute existence 
of which we have this indefinite consciousness 
is, according to Mr Spencer, unknowable. “By 
the laws of thought we are prevented from rid- 
ding ourselves of the consciousness of absolute 
existence, and by the laws of thought we are 
equally prevented from forming any conception 
of absolute existence. To think is to condition. 
Conditional limitation is the fundamental law 
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of the possibility of thought. Consciousness is 
only possible under the antithesis of a subject 
and object of thought, known in correlation and 
mutually limiting each other.” The uncondi- 
tioned, then, in spite of our “indefinite conscious- 
ness” of it, cannot be thought of, much less 
known. 

Now Mr Spencer is here confusing—as Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansel did before 
him—a chimerical Absolute which cannot even 
exist, with the actual Absolute of which we have 
at any rate an “ indefinite consciousness.” In the 
strict etymological meaning of the words, there 
can be no Unconditioned Absolute. For every 
existence—divine no less than human—is neces- 
sarily conditioned by, or related to, every other 
existence. The inability to know that which can 
never be related to anything, is only the inability 
to know that which cannot possibly exist. But 
the real Absolute, according to Mr Spencer him- 
self, so far from not existing in any relations, 
exists actually in all. The inscrutable Power 
which underlies and outlasts all phenomena, 
manifests itself, he tells us, in each one of them ; 
and in every definite state of consciousness we 
have an indefinite consciousness of its presence. 
The unconditioned—“the raw material of con- 
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sciousness ”—though independent of any particu- 
lar form or condition, nevertheless always exists 
in some particular form or condition; it is, to 
use his own expression, “conditioned anew in 
every thought.” Mr Spencer’s Unconditioned, 
therefore, is constantly conditioned ; his Absolute 
is essentially and unceasingly relative. 

In regard to the Absolute there is the same 
evidence of confusion in Mr Spencer’s thinking, 
as we formerly noticed in regard to the finite ego. 
He insists very strongly on the fact that our 
belief in the Absolute possesses the highest 
degree of certainty. We believe, he says, that it 
survives all changes, persists through all forms, 
and is superior to all the conditions to which it is 
successively related. And “since the only possible 
measure of validity among our beliefs is the degree 
of their persistence in opposition to the efforts 
made to change them, it follows that this, which 
persists at all times, and cannot cease until con- 
sciousness ceases, must have the highest validity 
of any.’ And yet the object of this belief he 
persists in designating the Unknowable. Beliefs 
of inferior validity he calls knowledge; while 
that which has the highest possible validity he 
regards aS ignorance. | 

He was led into this curious contradiction by 
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his mistaken interpretation of the doctrine of 
relativity. In one sense that doctrine is a self- 
evident truth: it simply means that the relation 
of subject and object is involved in all thought 
—that every object of knowledge is necessarily 
related to an intelligent subject. But in another 
sense—and this is the interpretation of Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer—the doctrine of relativity 
is false, and even ridiculous. These philosophers 
are not content with asserting that knowledge is 
relative; they proceed further to maintain that 
existence may be non-relative or absolute. There 
is, they tell us, a Being incapable of relation. As 
I explained above, such a Being cannot exist. 
But even if it did, we should never be able even 
to think of its possibility ; for the object of every 
thought is of course related to the mind of him 
who thinks it. The Absolute—in regard to which 
Mr Spencer holds the theory that it cannot enter 
into relations—is rendered relative by that very 
theory, if by nothing else. Not only so; it is 
further rendered relative by the fact that 1t un- 
derles, or coexists with, all the successive states 
of every finite consciousness. And upon this fact 
Mr Spencer himself very strongly insists. His 
supposed demonstration, therefore, of the unknow- 
ableness of God turns out to be nothing better 
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than a curious fallacy. He argues that the Ab- 
solute is unknowable, because if it were known it 
would be relative. But, on his own showing, 
the Absolute is relative, and therefore there is 
nothing to prevent its being known. 

When Mr Spencer’s arguments are thus freed 
from confusion, it will be seen he admits that 
we are acquainted, through experience, with a 
mind or ego distinguishable from sensations and 
thoughts,! and that we are capable of perceiv- 
ing this finite ego to be essentially of the same 
nature as the Inscrutable Power which underlies 
all mental and material phenomena. He too, 
therefore, is in implicit agreement with Hegel and 
with the Pentateuch, in regarding our own finite 
self-consciousness as the direct outcome of the 
self-consciousness of God. 


1 See note, p. 39, and ‘ Personality,’ sec. i. 
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CHAPIER IV. 
SUPERNATURAL PURPOSE. 


E have seen it is admitted by Haeckel, the 
most eminent materialist of modern times, 
that what we call matter is always accompanied 
by something mental. We have seen further it 
is admitted by Mr Herbert Spencer, the philo- 
sophic exponent of agnosticism, that there exists, 
and has always existed, an Inscrutable Power, of 
which every: phenomenon is a manifestation, and 
of which our own finite consciousness is a mode, 
Evidently then the theory of evolution, according 
to its ablest exponents, allows and compels us to 
believe that something of the nature of mind has 
existed all through the evolutionary development 
of matter. It remains to inquire whether that 
development has been in any way mentally de- 
termined. In other words, is the world in which 
we live the result of design ? 
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Now it is remarkable that, from the very be- 
ginning, men have generally found it impossible 
to eradicate the belief in superhuman purpose. 
Sometimes this purpose is regarded as immanent, 
and sometimes as transcendent; but implicitly, if 
not explicitly, it is always admitted. Z.g., Epi- 
curus, who tried to put an end to the religious 
terrors of the time, by showing that there was no 
supernatural interference with mundane affairs, 
transferred to the atoms the purpose which he 
denied to the gods. It had been asserted by 
Democritus that collisions took place among the 
primitive particles of matter, because the larger 
particles moved faster than the smaller, and so 
overtook and combined with them. To this 
Aristotle had objected that in empty space, where 
there was no atmospheric resistance, everything 
would fall equally fast, and so the combinations 
would never have been effected. The force of 
this objection was acknowledged by Epicurus. In 
order to obviate it, he imagined a small deviation 
from the straight line in the fall of the atoms. But 
he would not allow that this deviation could have 
been produced from without. So he endowed the 
individual atoms with a certain degree of sponta- 
neity or free will, and maintained that they devi- 
ated from the perpendicular of their own accord. 
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Similar illustrations might be collected almost 
without number. “The recognition of an im- 
manent object,’ says Lange, the historian of 
materialism, “in our conception of nature, can so 
little be dispensed with, that we find it admitted 
even by Voet.” Hartmann again, according to 
whom the universe is the outcome of unconscious- 
ness, speaks of “the wisdom of the Unconscious” ; 
of “the mechanical contrivances which It em- 
ploys”; of “Its direct activity in bringing about — 
complete adaptation to the peculiar nature of the 
ease”; of “Its incursions into the human brain, 
which determine and guide the course of history 
in all departments of civilisation, in the direction 
of the goal intended by the Unconscious.” The 
works of Darwin are commonly supposed to have 
disproved the existence of design; but they teem 
with illustrations of contrivances, expedients, and 
mechanisms, which it is impossible to regard as 
undesigned. 

It is remarkable, too, that those who are 
loudest in denying the existence of purpose are 
constantly using the very word which they de- 
clare to be illegitimate. Haeckel, for example, 
in the very book in which he says that “the 
much-talked-of purpose in Nature has no ex- 
istence,’ defines an organic body as “ one in which 
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the various parts work together for the purpose of 
producing the phenomena of life.” And that this 
is no slip of the pen, may be seen in his descrip- 
tion of the manner in which an organic body is 
built up. The most complicated animal or veget- 
able organism, he says, is merely a combination 
of little nucleated lumps of protoplasm called 
cells. The building up of an organism by these 
cells he compares to the formation of a State. 
The simple cells, he says, at first exist in an iso- 
lated condition, each performing the same kind of 
work and being satisfied with self-preservation, 
nutrition, and reproduction. This condition of 
affairs corresponds to a community of human 
beings as yet uncivilised. But at a later period 
in the history of evolution, the isolated cells 
gather themselves together into communities, 
and act like citizens who wish to form a State. 
“Groups of simple cells remain together, and 
begin to perform different offices. Some take 
to one occupation, some to another, and they all 
work together for the good of the whole. One 
set of cells devote themselves to the absorption 
of food; others form themselves into protecting 
organs for the little community; some become 
muscle-cells, others bone-cells, others blood-cells, 
others nerve-cells. By this division of labour 
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it becomes possible for the whole State to accom- 
plish undertakings which would have been im- 
possible for the single individual. In short, 
various classes or castes arise in the cell-state, 
following diverse occupations, and yet working 
together for a common purpose. In proportion 
as the division of labour progresses, the many- 
celled organism—the specialised cell-community 
—becomes more perfect or civilised. But the 
vital phenomena of the most perfect organism 
depend entirely on the activities of the cel- 
lular albuminous corpuscles.” According to 
Haeckel, therefore, every cell in every organism 
is a little personality, possessing a purpose of 
its own. 

But it may be argued that when scientific men 
speak in this way, it is because of the poverty of 
language, or through an occasional aberration of 
intellect, which leads them for the moment to 
adopt popular and erroneous views. It may be 
said that the conception of purpose is unscientific, 
and should be got rid of altogether. But I reply, 
the conception is not unscientific. The supposi- 
tion that Nature means something by what she 
does, has not unfrequently led to important scien- 
tific discoveries. It was in this way that Harvey 
found out the fact of the circulation of the blood. 
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He took notice of the valves in the veins in many 
parts of the body, so placed as to give free passage 
to the blood towards the heart, but opposing its 
passage in the contrary direction. Then he be- 
thought himself, to use his own words, “that such 
a provident cause as Nature had not placed so 
many valves without a design; and the design 
which seemed most probable was that the blood, 
instead of being sent by these veins to the limbs, 
should go first through the arteries, and return 
through other veins whose valves did not oppose 
its course.” Thus, apart from the supposition of 
purpose, the greatest discovery in physiological 
science might never have been made. 

Now when the theory of evolution was less 
firmly established than at present, it was con- 
stantly urged in favour of it that, whether true or 
not, it was a good working hypothesis, and there- 
fore scientifically valid. The supposition of pur- 
pose in Nature, though it has not received, seems 
to me to deserve at least as much respect. 

However, although an immanent purpose is 
almost universally admitted, the transcendent 
purpose of a personal God is nowadays con- 
stantly denied. Such a purpose is supposed to 
be disproved : first, by the uniformity of Nature; 
and secondly, by the principle of evolution. 
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Now I gladly admit that the uniformity of 
Nature is incompatible with a certain kind of 
purpose. The world in which we live bears 
no trace of capricious interference. Even the 
changes which it undergoes take place accord- 
ing to unchanging laws. It exhibits no signs 
of vacillation or fickleness or irregularity. Its 
cause, whatever else it be, is manifestly “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” For this 
reason certain crude theories, which were at one 
time very popular, can now no longer be held. 
Take, as example, the theory of cataclysms, which 
was supported by the authority of Cuvier and 
Agassiz. There had been, it was said, a series 
of quite distinct periods of creation, each period 
having its peculiar flora and fauna. These 
periods were separated from one another by 
revolutions of an unknown kind, called cata- 
clysms or catastrophes; and each revolution re- 
sulted in the utter extinction of the then exist- 
ing animals and plants. Afterwards a com- 
pletely new set of organisms were created, which 
existed on the globe for thousands of years, till 
they in their turn perished suddenly in the crash 
of a new revolution. Haeckel’s caustic remarks 
upon this doctrine cannot be considered unjust. 
“ According to this view,” he says, “the Creator 
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is nothing but a mighty man, who, plagued with 
ennui, amuses Himself with planning and con- 
structing varied toys in the shape of organic 
species. After having diverted Himself with 
these for thousands of years, they became tire- 
some to Him, and He destroys them by a general 
revolution of the earth’s surface. Then, in order 
to while away His time, He calls a new organic 
world into existence. At the end of thousands 
of millions of years, He is struck with the happy 
thought of creating something like Himself, and 
man appears upon the scene, who gives the 
Creator so much to do that He is wearied no 
longer, and therefore need not undertake any 
new creation.” The uniformity of Nature is of 
course quite incompatible with all such doctrines. 
And we may feel very thankful if we have heard 
the last of them. 

But it is constantly forgotten that purpose is 
not necessarily fickle. Comte says our power of 
foreseeing phenomena destroys the belief that 
they are governed by changeable wills. True; 
but it does not destroy the belief that they are 
governed by a will which is unchangeable. Pur- 
pose may be as constant and as regular as Law. 
Indeed the laws of nature may be regular, just 


1 See also ‘ Agnosticism,’ pp. 129-134. 
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because they are the outcome of a will whose 
purposes are always the same. “ Nowadays,” 
says Comte, “the heavens declare no other glory 
than that of Hipparchus, Kepler, Newton, and 
the rest, who have discovered the laws of their 
sequence.” He assumes that the sequences, be- 
cause they are regular, cannot have had a cause. 
Nothing could be more absurd. According to 
Comte, a disorderly system of nature would re- 
quire a supernatural explanation, but an orderly 
system requires none. To say this, is to maintain 
that God could only be manifested by the attri- 
butes of fickleness and impotence. If He were 
always interfering with things, like an operative 
in a mill who has constantly to stop his ma- 
chinery to join a broken thread; if Nature were . 
so paltry a system that God had continually to 
interpose in order to rectify her defects,—then 
He would be recognised. But His existence is 
denied, forsooth, because it is not revealed by 
failures and mistakes. Unless method be a proof 
of irrationality, the reign of law does not compel 
us to reject the evidence of design in Nature. 
The only reign of law incompatible with volition 
would be the reign of the law of chaos. And 
though irregularities in nature might suggest 
supernatural interferences, such interferences 
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would be absolutely incompatible with any pur- 
pose properly called dwine. 

The doctrine of the uniformity of nature, then, 
does not afford a shadow of evidence against the 
existence of a relation between the world and 
God. It is only incompatible with a certain low 
order of relationship. And it is just the same 
with the principle of evolution, which has merely 
disproved one particular kind of adaptation—the 
adaptation, viz., of a human artificer. Formerly 
-men believed that every species, every organism, 
and every part of every organism, had been in- 
dividually adapted and contrived by the Creator, 
for the accomplishment of a definite end, just as 
each portion of a watch is the result of a parti- 
cular act of contrivance on the part of the man 
who made it. God was regarded as a great 
Mechanician—spelt with a capital M it is true, 
but employing means and methods for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes more or less similar to 
those which would be used by a human workman. 
This view, in addition to its a priort improbability, 
has been disproved by facts, especially by those 
facts with which we have become acquainted in 
the study of comparative anatomy. We fre- 
quently find in animals what are called rudi- 
mentary or abortive organs, which are manifestly 
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not adapted to any end, which never can be of 
any use, and whose presence in the organism is 
sometimes positively injurious. For example, 
there are snakes that have small rudimentary 
legs—so rudimentary that they cannot walk upon 
them. The cowfish has the rudiments of an arm 
and hand, highly developed and yet perfectly 
useless. The bones of this organ exactly corre- 
spond with those which are found in a human 
being. There are the five fingers with every 
joint distinct; but they are enclosed in a stiff, 
inflexible skin, so that not a joint can ever move. 
Similarly, there are insects that have wings, with 
which they cannot fly—wings that are tightly 
fastened down and enclosed in sheaths. Man 
himself has abortive organs. In the os coccyx 
there are from three to five vertebre of a tail. 
And what is called the czcum corresponds ex- 
actly to an organ which is useful enough in 
birds and marsupials, though in the human body 
it is not only useless but dangerous. If a hard 
substance, such as an orange pip, lodges in it, 
the result may sometimes be inflammation and 
death; and in other indirect ways it is not in- 
frequently a source of mischief. Such facts as 
-these—and the instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely—are absolutely inconsistent with the 
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old theory of design. No machinist ever ham- 
pered or disfigured his machine by utterly useless 
adjuncts; still less would he purposely put into 
it anything which was likely to interfere with 
its successful working, or to lead to its ultimate 
destruction. The method of the Creator, then, 
whatever it may be, is certainly not that of a 
human mechanician. 

A different and far higher method is suggested 
by the doctrine of evolution, according to which 
species have been produced not by distinct crea- 
tive acts, but by transmutation and descent from 
one, or at any rate a few, primordial types. This 
doctrine may now be considered as practically de- 
monstrated, thanks to the light which has been 
shed on it by the sciences of anatomy and phy- 
siology, geology, paleontology, and embryology. 
These sciences have put the blood relationship of 
species beyond a doubt. The embryos of exist- 
ing animals are found, again and again, to bear 
the closest resemblance to extinct species, though 
in the adult form the resemblance is obscured. 
In some cases we have discovered in geological 
strata the intermediate links through which one 
species has descended, so to speak, into another. 
In the archzopteryx in the British Museum, we 
see a bird emerging from the reptile stage of | 
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existence. It has the finger-like claws of a rep- 
tile, and it has a reptile’s tail, with the addition 
of some feathers. Similarly, in the iguanodon we 
have an instance of a creature going up, as it 
were, in the scale of being. It was more a reptile 
than anything else; yet it walked on its hind 
legs, and had a snout prolonged like a beak. 
But of all instances of verified gradation, that 
afforded by the horse is the most complete and 
striking. Between our existing species and the 
orohippus of the Eocene period, four intermediate 
fossil species have been discovered, making six in 
all. The first of these, the orohippus, has four 
toes ; next to him comes an equine animal with 
three toes and a large splint, as it is called, re- 
placing the aborted fourth toe; then an animal 
with three toes and a very small splint; then 
three toes without a splint; then one toe and two 
splints; and, lastly, we have our own one-toed 
horse, in which the two splints of the species that 
preceded him have almost disappeared. And 
when we learn that these fossil animals were 
found in different geological strata, that the one 
which differs most from our own horse was dis- 
covered in the lowest or first deposited stratum, 
and the one which differs least in the highest or 
last deposited stratum—in other words, that these 
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six equine species inhabited the earth in the order 
of time corresponding exactly with the order of 
eradation—we have no alternative but to con- 
clude that the last is a lineal descendant of the 
first. 

It can then no longer be doubted that evolu- 
tion is a law, a fundamental law, of Nature. The 
knowableness of God, therefore, if it is to be 
proved at all, must be proved upon the under- 
standing that evolution is the method, or at any 
rate one of the methods, by which Nature 
works. And evolution is incompatible with 
isolated, intermittent, changing, or incongruous 
purposes. 

But surely unity of design is no argument 
against a designer. It is frequently assumed by 
evolutionists that organisms have not been de- 
signed at all, because their various parts have not 
been individually designed. We now know that 
any particular organ in one species is merely an 
evolution from a somewhat different kind of organ 
in another species. But a moment’s reflection 
should suffice to show that particular, isolated, 
disconnected acts of creation are not the neces- 
sary, nor even the proper, proof of a general, all- 
embracing purpose. Though the eyes of animals 
have not been separately created, the possibility 
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of vision may still have been intended to emerge 
in the process of evolution. 

For this statement I am glad to be able to 
refer to the authority of Professor Huxley. In 
the ‘Academy’ for October 1869 he says: “No 
doubt it is quite true that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is the most formidable opponent of all the 
coarser forms of teleology. The teleology which 
imagines that the eye, such as we find it in man 
or one of the higher animals, was made with the . 
precise structure it exhibits for the purpose of 
enabling the animal who possesses it to see, has 
undoubtedly received its death-blow. But it is 
necessary to remember that there is a wider 
teleology, which is not touched by the doctrine 
of evolution, but is actually based upon the 
fundamental proposition of evolution. That pro- 
position is, that the whole world, hving and not 
living, is the result of the mutual interaction, 
according to definite laws, of the forces possessed 
by the molecules of which the primary nebulosity 
was composed. From this it follows that the 
existing world lay potentially in the cosmic 
vapour; and that a sufficient intelligence could, 
from a knowledge of the properties of the mole- 
cules of that vapour, have predicted, say, the 
state of the fauna of Britain in 1869 with as 
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much certainty as one can tell what will happen 
to the vapour of breath in a cold winter's day.” 
“ Consider,” Professor Huxley continues, “the 
kitchen clock, which ticks loudly, shows the hours, 
minutes, and seconds, strikes, cries ‘cuckoo, and 
perhaps shows the phases of the moon. When 
the clock is wound up, all the phenomena which 
it exhibits are potentially contained in its mecha- 
nism; and a clever clock-maker could, after an 
examination of its structure, predict all it will do. 
If the evolution theory is correct, the molecular 
structure of the cosmic gas stands in the same 
relation to the phenomena of the world as the 
structure of the clock to its phenomena. So that 
the teleological and mechanical views of Nature 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. On the 
contrary, the more purely a mechanist the specu- 
lator is, the more firmly does he assume the 
primordial molecular arrangement, of which all 
the phenomena of the universe are the conse- 
quences; and the more completely is he thereby 
at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always 
defy him to prove that this primordial mole- 
cular arrangement was not intended to evolve 
the phenomena of the universe.” In other words, 
the phenomena of Nature may be mechanically 
the produced—produced, that is to say, without 
E 
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any intervention of will, and yet the mechanism 
which produces them may have been expressly 
designed for that purpose. 

At any rate, the molecular structure of the 
cosmic gas, if it was not intentional, must have 
been accidental. It was due either to purpose 
or to chance. This alternative cannot be avoided 
by asserting that the world is the outcome of 
law; for law itself must be accounted for in 
one or other of these alternative ways. A law 
of Nature explains nothing. It is merely a 
summary of the facts to be explained—merely 
a statement of the way in which things happen. 
fig., the law of gravitation is the fact that all 
material bodies attract one another, with a force 
varying directly as their mass and inversely as 
the squares of their distances. Now the fact 
that bodies attract one another in this way can- 
not be explained by the law; for the law is 
nothing but the precise expression of the fact. 
To say that the gravitation of matter is ac- 
counted for by the law of gravitation, is merely 
to say that matter gravitates because it gravi- 
tates. And so of the other laws of Nature. 
Taken together, they are simply the expression, 
in a set of convenient formule, of all the facts 
of our experience. The laws of Nature are the 
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facts of Nature summarised. To say, then, that 
Nature is explained by law, is to say that the 
facts are explained by themselves. The ques- 
tion remains—Why are the facts what they are ? 
And to this question we can only answer— 
though the alternative is seldom recognised— 
either through purpose or by chance. 

In favour of the latter hypothesis, it may be 
urged that the appearance of purpose in Nature 
has possibly been produced by chance. Arrange- 
ments which look intentional may occasionally 
be purely accidental. Something was bound to 
come of the play of atoms; why not the par- 
ticular world in which we find ourselves ? 

Why not? For this reason: It is only within 
narrow limits that seemingly purposeful arrange- 
ments are accidentally produced. And therefore, 
‘as the signs of purpose increase, the presumption 
in favour of their accidental origin diminishes. 
It is the most curious phenomenon in the history 
of thought, that the philosophers who delight to 
call themselves experiential should have coun- 
tenanced the theory of the accidental origin of 
the world—a theory with which our experience, 
so far as it goes, is completely out of harmony. 
When only eleven planets were known, De 
Morgan showed that the odds against their 
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moving in one direction round the sun with 
a slight inclination of the planes of their orbits 
—had chance determined the movement—would 
have been 20,000,000,000 to 1. And this move- 
ment of the planets is but a single item, a tiny 
detail, an infinitesimal fraction, in a universe 
which—in spite of all arguments to the con- 
trary —still appears to be pervaded through 
and through with purpose. Let every human 
being now alive upon the earth spend the rest 
of his days and nights in writing down arith- 
metical figures; let the enormous numbers which 
these figures would represent—each number form- 
ing a library in itself—be all added together ; let 
this result be squared, cubed, multiplied by itself 
ten thousand times; and the final product would 
still fall infinitely short of expressing the pro- 
babilities against the world having been evolved 
by chance. Whoever believes in its accidental 
origin must have a singularly constituted mind. 
In comparison with such a supposition, the most 
extravagant vagaries of a theological fanatic, the 
wildest imaginings of a raving lunatic, are calm 
and sober sense. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE INFINITE PERSONALITY. 


NE further step remains to be taken. Strong 
though the argument be in favour of super- 
natural purpose, it does not amount to a complete 
demonstration of the existence of God. For (1) 
it is but an argument from probability; and 
though the chance of an accidental origin for the 
world may be infinitesimal, still, such as it is, it 
remains in spite of the argument from design. 
(2) There are in Nature many objects and events 
which seem to us out of harmony with any 
rational system of things. (3) The argument 
from design presupposes the existence of matter 
and force, which might thus turn out to be in- 
dependent of, and even in the end superior to, 
the Intelligence whose purposes they were at 
present made to fulfil. 
But if we proceed to analyse our experience, 
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and to ask what is implied in the terms know- 
ledge and existence, we shall see that, in the very 
possibility of experience, there is implied the 
unceasing activity of an infinite and eternal 
Personality essentially similar to our own. In 
other words, our knowledge of the material world 
—nay, even the very being of that world—is 
- dependent on the existence of God. 

The understanding, said Kant, makes Nature. 
This is true in two senses. 

I. Our knowledge of matter is a result of the 
activity of our own individual minds, The popu- 
lar notion of course is, that matter exists apart 
from consciousness. We are merely the passive 
recipients of its effects—effects which it produces 
by acting on our sensibility and exciting in us 
sensations. Material objects, it is commonly 
imagined, exist as objects whether they are per- 
ceived or not. They are in themselves just what 
they are for consciousness. All the qualities of 
material things, their solidity, extension, weight, 
colour, taste, &c., are supposed by the uncritical 
mind to have a separate existence—a purely 
objective existence—of their own. But a very 
little reflection suffices to show that what are 
called secondary qualities, such as taste and 
colour, can exist only in and for a sentient sub- 
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ject: there is no such thing, eg., as an untasted 
taste. A little more reflection will convince us 
that the primary qualities, such as extension and 
solidity, are also subjective sensations: the feeling 
of hardness, for instance, is no less a feeling than 
that of taste. 

Further, sensation by itself—apart from the 
constructive activity of thought—would tell us 
nothing about a material world. From the senses 
we only receive sensations—successive, isolated, 
transitory, disconnected, and unmeaning. But 
such sensations are not knowledge. Before they 
can be known even as sensations, they must be 
compared, distinguished, and made to take their 
place in the connected whole of experience. The 
sensation of roughness, ¢g., is only perceived as 
roughness, after being contrasted with other 
sensations that have preceded it, and especially 
with those of smoothness. The knowledge of 
any feeling, then, implies at least three relatzons 
—those, viz., of sequence, of similarity, and of dif- 
ference. 

Relations, however, are apprehended not by 
feeling, but by thought The terms of a re- 
lation are, to feeling, successive; but in a rela- 


1 See note, p. 39. Feeling and sensation (I may add) are 
here used as synonyms, 
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tion, as such, the terms must be coexistent. If 
either was before or after the other, there would 
be no relation between them; for manifestly 
two things, one of which is non-existent, cannot 
be related. Now the coexistence of successive 
feelings is only possible when they are appre- 
hended by a single, permanent subject. In other 
words, relations can only exist in the unity of 
self-consciousness. Every relation is an idea, a 
metaphysical form or category, which the mind 
applies to the plurality of sensations; and, with- 
out the application of such forms, neither a feeling 
nor anything else could ever become an object 
of knowledge. 

Once more, every material thing— even the 
simplest conceivable atom —is a complex of 
sensible qualities. The external stimulus of 
the sensibility, such as the vibration of the 
ether or the optic nerve, is not the object per- 
ceived. Nor do sensations, as such, constitute 
an object, for they occur in succession, while 
the object is regarded as a single coexistent 
whole. The qualities which are given separately 
to the senses must be wnited before any material 
object can be perceived. #g., my perception of 
this book involves certain phenomena—such as 
colour, weight, size, and shape—regarded as ex- 
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isting in definite relations to one another. ‘This 
plurality must have been bound together into 
unity before the object could be known. And 
such a conversion of plurality into unity is only 
possible to a permanent subject, which is equally 
present to the successive sensations, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another and from 
itself, and which sees how the existence of each 
involves, or is involved in, the existence of the 
others. In one word, objects of experience exist 
only in and for self-consciousness. Things as we 
know them are the work of thought. There 
would be for us no material world at all, except 
for the activity of our own minds.—This is the 
first sense in which it may be said that the un- 
derstanding makes Nature. 

II. But the statement is also true in another 
and profounder sense. Not only does our finite 
understanding enable us to know the material 
world as an orderly system of relations, but 
another Understanding—infinite, though at the 
same time in essence identical with our own—is 
the source of that orderly system of relations 
which we know. Although reflection shows that 
we make the objects of knowledge, through the 
reaction of our minds upon the stimulants of 
sensation, it is nevertheless impossible to regard 
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those objects as mere figments of imagination, as 
the arbitrary and capricious creations of our own 
individual intelligence. For (1) we do not make 
the stimulants of sensation, upon which our 
minds react. (2) We do not make our minds, 
whose reaction takes place according to definite 
laws beyond our power to control. And (3) 
things remain the same whether we, as indi- 
viduals, perceive them or not. S#g., the pen 
with which I am writing does not owe its ex- 
istence to my personal consciousness. Its qual- 
ities of length, hardness, weight, &c., would exist 
in the same definite relations to one another, 
even though it had never been perceived by any 
one since it left the hands of the manufacturer. 
The consciousness, therefore, which is the pre- 
supposition of matter, 1s neither yours nor mine, 
nor that of any other finite individual. If it 
were, matter would always be going out of, or 
coming into, existence, according as we did, or 
did not, perceive it. The stability of the material 
world implies the existence of a consciousness 
which is omnipresent. The permanent possi- 
bility of definitely related sensations can only 
be accounted for, on the supposition of an In- 
finite mind in and through which they are re- 
lated. Just as Nature becomes actually known 
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to us through the unifying processes of our own 
self-consciousness, so conversely, in the fact that 
Nature is a possible object of knowledge, there is 
implied a similar activity on the part of a self- 
consciousness other than our own. We could 
have no experience of unrelated objects. Know- 
ledge would be impossible unless things were 
objectively related as subjectively we perceive 
them to be. And nothing but self -conscious- 
ness can combine the plurality of phenomena 
into that unity of relations which is implied in 
the fact of experience. Corresponding then to 
the constructive activity of our own mind, which 
enables us to know the material world as a 
system of relations, there must be the construc- 
tive activity of another Mind, essentially akin 
to our own, which produces and maintains the 
system of relations that we know. In other 
words, the intelligence, of which our mental 
constitution is the outcome, and to which we 
owe subjectively the very possibility of know- 
ledge, is, at the same time, objectively the source 
of that orderly relation amongst phenomena, 
which alone makes them possible objects of ex- 
perience. Our limited consciousness implies the 
existence of a consciousness that is unlimited. 
The life of every finite personality bears undeni- 
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able testimony to the necessary existence of an 
infinite Personality. 

And further, not only does the very existence 
of matter, as we know it, depend on the prior 
existence of an Infinite Mind, but all the sciences 
contain the same implicit reference. “Science,” 
says Lange, “ must start from the principle of the 
intelligibleness of Nature;” and again, “In the 
rational study of Nature, only intelligible causes 
must be admitted.” Science, according to Bacon’s 
well-known phrase, is “ the interpretation of 
Nature.” To interpret is to explain; and nothing 
can be explained which is not in itself rational. 
Nature is interpretable because she has an intelli- 
gent constitution. And to say that her constitu- 
tion is intelligent, is to say that she is dominated 
and suffused by thought. Thought can only grasp 
what is the outcome of thought. Reason can 
only comprehend what is reasonable. You cannot 
explain the conduct of a fool. You cannot inter- 
pret the actions of a lunatic. They are chaotic, 
irregular, contradictory, meaningless, absurd. It 
is only in proportion to a man’s intelligence that 
his actions bear an intelligible relation to one 
another. Similarly, if Nature were a mere chaos, 
an irrational system, there would be no possibility 
of knowledge. If the atoms were rushing aim- 
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lessly about, we could never discover what they 
were after: we could never foresee what would 
happen next. Even supposing they had by chance 
produced such a world as this, no reliance could 
be placed upon them. At any moment they 
might do something which they had never done 
before. At any moment the earth might vanish 
from beneath our feet; or, in ten thousand other 
ways, the prevailing arrangements might be sud- 
denly reversed. There could be no course of 
Nature, no laws of sequence, no possibility of 
scientific prediction, in the case of an irrational 
play of atoms. But, as it is, we know exactly 
how the forces of Nature act, and how they will 
continue to act. We can express their mode of 
working in the most precise mathematical for- 
mule. All the parts of Nature are bound together 
by intellectual, and therefore intelligible, relations. 
Progress in knowledge consists in discovering the 
order, the law, the system, in a word the reason, 
which underlies material phenomena.  Inter- 
preting Nature is neither more nor less than 
making our own the thoughts which Nature 
implies. Scientific hypothesis consists in guess- 
ing at these thoughts; scientific verification in 
proving that we have guessed aright. When, 
after many failures, Kepler at last hit upon the 
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laws of planetary motion, he exclaimed, “O God, 
I think again Thy thoughts after Thee!” The 
discovery of these thoughts, it is evident, is not 
the creation of them. Science is but a partial 
copy of an intellectual system which existed long 
before the birth of man. Truth is not that which 
you or I may chance to believe. Devotion to 
truth is just the determination to give up our 
own individual fancies and predilections, to lay 
aside our own private and erroneous views, and to 
adopt the thoughts which are higher than ours— 
the thoughts, viz., of the Infinite Thinker. 

But is the Infinite Thinker God? That is, is 
He good? Experience answers—Yes, For the 
Power which is not ourselves, the Power which 
underlies ourselves and all finite things, unmis- 
takably “makes for righteousness.” There is no 
other fact so plain, no other fact in regard to 
which all intelligent men are in such complete 
accord. On this matter, Hegel and Comte, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the President of 
the Royal Society, Mr Matthew Arnold and Mr 
Spurgeon, however differently they may express 
themselves, are in reality agreed. They all believe 
that, on the whole and in the long-run, it is not 
well with the wicked; that slowly but surely, 
both in the lives of individuals and of nations, 
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good triumphs over evil. And this tendency 
towards righteousness, by which we find ourselves 
encompassed, meets with a ready response in our 
own hearts. We cannot help respecting good- 
ness, and we have inextinguishable yearnings for 
its personal attainment. Notwithstanding “sore 
lets and hindrances,” notwithstanding the fiercest 
temptations, notwithstanding the most disastrous 
failures, these yearnings continually reassert them- 
selves. We feel, we know that we shall always 
be dissatisfied and unhappy, until the tendency 
within us is brought into perfect unison with 
the tendency without us, until we ourselves also 
make for righteousness, steadily, unremittingly, and 
with our whole heart. What is this disquietude, 
what are these yearnings, but the Spirit of the 
universe in communion with our spirits, inspir- 
ing us, impelling us, all but forcing us, to become 
co-workers with Itself? Here, again, we have 
evidence of the essential similarity between 
our own personality and God’s. As Goethe well 
puts it :— 


‘* War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt’ es nie erblicken ; 
Lag’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne kraft, 
Wie konnt’ uns Gottliches entziicken ?”’ 


But I shall be told by the agnostics that this, 
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after all, is only a kind of anthropomorphism ; 
and by anthropomorphism is meant the degra- 
dation of the Almighty to our own level. There 
are, however, two totally different kinds of anthro- 
pomorphism. The one attributes to God what 
is lowest in humanity, and peculiar to it; the 
other attributes what is highest, and what, so far 
from being peculiar to ourselves, is essential to 
all intelligent and moral beings. Men have 
often, without doubt, ascribed to the Almighty 
their own evil passions, their own petty mean- 
nesses; and no words can be too strong for the 
denunciation of this kind of blasphemy. But the 
anthropomorphism which attributes to God such 
qualities as thought, purpose, consciousness, will, 
personality, is a very different matter. It is true 
that we cannot completely grasp the full signifi- 
cance of such words in their application to the 
Deity ; for to do so would be to fathom His un- 
fathomable nature.. It is true that the purpose 
of One “who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,’ must be very different from the purpose 
of changing and changeable beings like ourselves. 
It is true that omniscience must be very differ- 
ent from the knowledge of those who can only 
become acquainted with a tiny fraction of the 
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universe. It is true that a will which can never 
be thwarted must be very different from wills 
which are always being reminded of their weak- 
ness.. It is true that the thoughts of Him who 
sees the end from the beginning, must be very 
different from our thoughts, which are partial and 
incomplete. It is true that the goodness of One 
who has never erred must be very different from 
that of those who have “gone astray lke lost 
sheep.’ In a word, it is true that the conscious- 
ness of an Infinite Personality is very different 
from the consciousness of a finite personality. 
But it is also true that purpose is none the less 
purpose because it is unchangeable. Knowledge 
is none the less knowledge because it is complete. 
Will is none the less will because it is unconquer- 
able. Thought is none the less thought because 
it embraces the entire universe at once. Good- 
ness is none the less goodness for being perfectly 
unadulterated with evil. On the contrary, it is 
God alone to whom these words apply in their 
full and true significance. If they are illegiti- 
mately used at all, it is in their application to 
ourselves. And we do not degrade the Almighty 
by saying that He thinks and knows and wills. 
If the power behind Nature were destitute of 
F 
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these faculties, it would be infinitely inferior to 
the poorest type of man. There is a large 
number of thinkers in the present day, among 
whom it is a pity to find the author of ‘ Natural 
Religion, who seem to think that the word Power 
is a very good synonym for God. Indeed it is 
not unfrequently asserted that to attribute to 
“the Unknowable” any other characteristic than 
that of force 1s presumptuous and irreverent. 
But in Power, as such, there is nothing divine. 
What care I for a Power that is eternally uncon- 
scious? It may have strength enough to dash 
the entire universe into shivers; but I perceive 
that it is senseless, and I look upon it with 
contempt. 

To sum up: All knowledge, whether practical 
or scientific, nay, the very existence of anything 
to know, is based upon, and would be impossible 
without, the existence of an Infinite Mind. And 
the tendency towards righteousness, which is so 
unmistakably manifested in the course of human 
history, together with the response which this 
tendency awakens in our own hearts, combine 
to prove that we are the children of a God. 
Further, this doctrine, though it glorifies man, 
does not in the least dishonour the Almighty. It 
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fails, no doubt, fully to express His nature, but 
it is the most complete expression we are capable 
of formulating. Far removed as it is from being 
an adequate representation of Deity, every other 
view is infinitely farther from the truth. 


1 For the difficulties connected with sin and suffering, see 
my ‘Origin of Evil, and other Sermons.’ 
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piece, Plans, &c., 7s. 6d. 
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BELLAIRS. The Transvaal War, 1880-81. 
With a Frontispiece and Map. 


BESANT. The Revolt of Man. 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LAIRS. 


Seventh Edition. 
Readings in Rabelais. 


Edited by Lady BEt- 


8VO, 158. 


By Water Besant, M.A. 


BEVERIDGE. Culross and Tulliallan; or Perthshire on Forth. Its 


History and Antiquities. 


BEVERIDGE. 


With Elucidations of Scottish Life and Character 
from the Burgh and Kirk-Session Records of that District. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 42s. 


BLACKIE. Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece. 


By Davip 


By JoHN 


Sruart Buiackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 


burgh. Second Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


The Wisdom of Goethe. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, from Commencement in 1817 to 


June 1886. Nos. 1 to 848, forming 138 Volumes, 


Index to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Tales from Blackwood. 


Vols. 1 to 50. 8vo, 158. 
Forming Twelve Volumes of 


Interesting and Amusing Railway Reading. Price One Shilling each in Paper 


Cover. 


Sold separately at all Railway Bookstalls. 


They may also be had bound in cloth, 18s., and in half calf, richly gilt, 30s. 
or r2 volumes in 6, Roxburghe, 21s., and half red morocco, 28s. 


Tales from Blackwood. New Series. Complete in Twenty- 


four Shilling Parts. 


Handsomely bound in r2 vols., cloth, 30s. 


Tn leather 


back, Roxburghe style, 37s. 6d. In half calf, gilt, 52s.6d. In half morocco, 55s. 


Standard Novels. 


Uniform in size and legibly Printed. 


Each Novel complete in one volume. 


Florin Series, Illustrated Boards. 


Tom CrinGLE’s Loa. By Michael Scott. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MipGE. By the Same. 
Cyrit THORNTON. By Captain Hamilton, 
ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By John Galt. 
THE Provost, &c. By John Galt. 

Sir ANDREW WyLIEz. By John Galt. 
Tue Entait. By John Galt. 

Miss Motiy. By Beatrice May Butt. 
REGINALD DAtton. By J. G. Lockhart. 


|; PEN OWEN. 


By Dean Hook. 

Apsam Buarr. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lapy Ler’s WipowHoop. By General 
Sir H. B. Hamley. 

SALEM CHAPEL. By Mrs Oliphant. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. By Mrs Oli- 
phant. 

Miss MARJORIBANKS, By Mrs Oliphant. 

Joun: A Love Story. By Mrs Oliphant. 


Or in Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
Shilling Series, Illustrated Cover. 


Tuer Recror, and THE Doctor’s FAMILY. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 


Sir FRizzLE Pumpkin, NIGHTS aT Muss, 
&e 


THe Lire oF MAnsIE WaucH. By D.M. | THE SUBALTERN. 


Moir. 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
F, Hardman. 


By | Vaterius: A Roman Story. 


Lire IN THE Far West. By G. F. Ruxton. 
By J. G. 
Lockhart. 


Or in Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. 


BLACKMORE. The Maid of Sker. 
Eleventh Edition. 


of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ &c. 


By R. D. Buackmore, Author 


Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles the 


Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. 


Edited 


by J. Hucuss, Esq., ALM. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illus- 
trations, including Communications from the Rev. R. H. BAaRHAM, Author of 


the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 


Illustrations and Maps. 


8vo, with Engravings, 16s. 


BROADLEY. Tunis, Past and Present. 


French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broap ey. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


With a Narrative of the 


With numerous 
258. 
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BROOKE, Life of Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak. From bis Personal 


Papers and Correspondence. By Spenser St Joun, H.M.’s Minister-Resident 
and Consul-General Peruvian Republic; formerly Secretary to the Rajah. 
With Portrait and a Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 
Brougham. Written by HimseLr. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 16s. each. 


BROWN. ‘The Forester: A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 


Rearing, and General Management of Forest-trees. By James Brown, LL.D., 
Inspector of and Reporter on Woods and Forests, Benmore House, Port Higin, 
Ontario. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 8vo, with Hngravings. 
368. 


BROWN. The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works. By JoHN CROMBIE 


Brown. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 
For the Use of Students. By Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By ALEx- 
ANDER BucHan, M.A., F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. Crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and other Engravings, 
pp. 218. 4s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN. The Shire Highlands (East Central Africa). By 


JoHN BUCHANAN, Planter at Zomba. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BURBIDGE. Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and 
Floral Decorations. Being practical directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. 
Bursipar. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 
Cultivated Plants: Their Propagation and Improvement. 
Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 
and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Genera in 
Cultivation. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, res. 6d. 
BURTON. The History of Scotland: From Agricola’s Invasion to 


the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By JoHN HILL Burton, 
D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 
8 vols., and Index. Crown 8vo, £3, 35. 


History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 
Anne. In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
The Book-Hunter. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BUTE. The Roman Breviary: Reformed by Order of the Holy 
Gcumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V.; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; together with the Offices since 


granted. Translated out of Latin into English by Joun, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut. £2, 2s. 


The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 


Notes. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


BUTLER. Pompeii: Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 


Butter. Post 8vo, 5s. 
BUTT. Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Burr. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
Alison. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
Lesterre Durant. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 178. 
CAIRD. Sermons. By Joun Catrp, D.D., Principal of the Uni- 


versity of Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
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CAIRD. Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 
Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty’s Command. By Joun Carrp, D.D., Principal of 
the University of Glasgow. Cheap Edition, 3d. 


CAMERON. Gaelic Names of Plants (Scottish and Irish). Col- 
lected and Arranged in Scientific Order, with Notes on their Etymology, their 
Uses, Plant Superstitions, &c., among the Celts, with copious Gaelic, English, 
and Scientific Indices. By JoHN CAMERON, Sunderland. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 
By the Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command 
of Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. 
With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans of the 
Highlanders. By LorD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. Illustrated with Nineteen 
full-page Etchings. ,4to, printed on hand-made paper, 43, 38. 


CAPPON. Victor Hugo. A Memoir and a Study. By JamzEs 
Capron, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CARRICK. Koumiss; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its Uses 


in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By Georce L. Carrick, M.D., L.R.C.8.B. and L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
British Embassy, St Petersburg, &c. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 


Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. 
Adapted to the Use of Schools, Students, Travellers, and Men of Business; 
and forming a Companion to all German-English Dictionaries. By JosepH 
Cavvin, LL.D. & Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAVE-BROWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 
Cavi-Brown, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lam- 
beth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, containing an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in the 
Old Palaces. 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


CHARTERIS. Canonicity; or, Early Testimonies to the Existence 
and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on Kirchhoffer’s ‘ Quel- 
lensammlung.’ Edited by A. H. Cuarreris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 18s. 


CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. 
Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by his Sons. In two vols. 8vo. Vol. 1.—Autobiography. 16s. Vol. II. 
—Memoirs. 16s. 


CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book on Common Order: 


Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. Fifth Edi- 
tion, 6s. 


CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and 


Transformations. By W. A. Ciouston, Editor of ‘ Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,’ ‘The Book of Sindibad,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 


COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 


chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination; also for all Officers of 
the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Specially arranged according to the Syl- 
labus of Subjects of Examination for Promotion, Queen’s Regulations, 1883. 
Comprising also a Synopsis of part of the Army Act. By Mayor F. CocHRran, 
Hampshire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, North British District. Crown 
8vo, 7S. 6d. : 


COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 
Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By Jonn CotquHoun. Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 26s. 
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COTTERILL. The Genesis of the Church. By the Right. Rev. 
HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, zé6s. 

COTTERILL, Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
CoTTERILL, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

COX. The Opening of the Line: A Strange Story of Dogs and their » 
Doings. By PonsonBy Cox. Profusely Illustrated by J. H. O. BRown. 4to, 


38. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 
English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By JAmEs CRAN- 
stoun, LL.D., Author of a Translation of ‘ Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 
Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 

Atonement. _ By the late THomas J. CRawrorp, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh Fourth Edition. 8voO, 128. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and 
Special Aspects, and particularly in relation to the Atonement, with a 
Review of Recent Speculations on the Subject. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8Vvo, gs. 

The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 
78. 6d. : PD Hi Po ; 

The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAVIES. A Book of Thoughts for every Day in the Year. Se- 
lected from the Writings of the Rev. J. LLEwELLYN Davises, M.A. By Two 
CLERGYMEN. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


DAVIES. Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 
and Decoys of East Anglia By G. CHRistoPpHER Davirs, Author of ‘The 
Swan and her Crew.’ Illustrated with Seven full-page Plates. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DE AINSLIE. Life as I have Found It. By General Dz AINstiiz. 
Post 8vo, ras. 6d. 


DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Joun Vertcou, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. A New Edition, being the Highth. Price 6s. 6d. 


DIDON. The Germans. By the Rev. Father Dipon, of the Order 


of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RapHaEL Lepos DE BEAv- 
FORT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED: Their Treatment in reference 


to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By ‘ MAGENTA,’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XII. Translated into 
English Verse. By Sir CaaRLEsS Du Canz, K.C.M.G. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 
Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots; with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the 
old Royal Scots. By Major R. C. DupagEon, Adjutant 3rd Battalion The Royal 
Scots. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating to 


the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. BARKER DUNCAN. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DUNSMORE, Manual of the Law of Scotland, as to the Relations 
between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. DuNsMORE  §8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 


Giovanni Dupré. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi, with the 
permission of the Author. Crown 8yvo, ros. 6d. 
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ELIOT. George Eliot’s Life, Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Handsomely 
printed in a new type, 21 volumes, crown 8vo, price £5, 58s. The Volumes 
are also sold separately, price 5s. each, viz. :— 

Romola. 2 vols.—Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 vol.— 

Adam Bede. 2 vols.—Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.—The Mill on 

the Floss. 2 vols.—Felix Holt. 2 vols.—Middlemarch. 3 vols.— 

Daniel Deronda. 3 vols.—The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol.—Jubal, and 

other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol.—Theophrastus Such. 1 vol.— 
} Hssays. 1 vol. ‘ Fie } , 

Life of George Eliot. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. 38 vols. crown 8vo, 155. 

—-— Novels by Grorcr Exiot. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede. Il- 
lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—The Mill on the Floss.  Illus- 
trated. 38. 6d., cloth.—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 
3s., cloth.—Silas Marner: The Weaver of Raveloe.  Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d., cloth.—Felix Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d., cloth.—Romola. With Vignette. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. By GrorGEe Exiot. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


—— Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

SVO, 55. 

The Spanish Gypsy. Crown 8vo, 53s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Georce ExioT, Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 
with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
And in French morocco or Russia, 58. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 
the ‘Saturday Review.’ A New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers; or, Queen, Ministers, 


Lords, and Commons. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EwaLp, F.8.A. Crown 8vo, 


58. 
FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Being the St 
Giles’ Lectures —Second Series. Complete in one volume, crown 8v0, 558. 
FARRER. <A Tour in Greece in 1880. By RicHarD RIDLEY 
Farrer. With Twenty-seven full-page Illustrations by Lorp WiInpbsor. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 
FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B,A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews, 
New Edition. Edited by Sir ALEx. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LUsHINGTON, 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 348. 6d. te 
Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. Ios. 6d. 
Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition, 
ros, 6d. 
Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 
FLETCHER. Lectures on the Opening Clauses of the Litany 


delivered in St Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. By Joun B. FLETcHER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 
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FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. L., contain- 
ing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By Rosert FLINT, 


D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
[New Edition in preparation. 
Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


FORBES... The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 


sonal Narrative. By CHarLes Stuart Forbes, Commander, R.N. Post 8vo, 
with Portraits, r2s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by Mrs OLIPHANT. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see p. 2. 
FRANZOS. The Jews of Barnow. Stories by Karu Emin FRAN- 


zos. Translated by M. W. MacbowaLL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GALT. Annals of the Parish. By JoHN GaLt. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 
The Provost. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Entail; or, The Laird of Grippy. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Family Prayers. Authorised by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type, 4s. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. For the Use of 
Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at 
home and abroad, who are deprived of the ordinary services of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub- 


lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. Various 
sizes—viz.: 1. Large type, for Pulpit use, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2. Longprimer type, 
cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, 6s. 3. Bourgeois 
type, cloth, red edges, 1s.; French morocco, 2s. 4. Minion type, imp cloth, 
6d.; French morocco, 1s. 6d. 5. School Edition, in paper cover, 2d. 6. Chil- 
dren’s Hymnal, paper cover, rd. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, cloth, 3s.; French morocco, 4s, 6d.; calf, 7s. 6d. No. 3, bound with 
the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s. 


The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected by the Com- 
mittees on Hymns and on Psalmody The harmonies arranged by W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d.; French morocco, 3s. 6d. The same in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal, with Fixed Tune for each Hymn. 
Longprimer type, 38. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal Appendix. 1. Longprimer type, Is. 
2. Nonpareil type, cloth limp, 4d.; paper cover, 2d. 

Scottish Hymnal with Appendix Incorporated. Bourgeois 


type, limp cloth, 1s. Large type, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. Nonpareil type, 
paper covers, 3d.; cloth, red edges, 6d. 


GERARD. Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Gurarp. 


New Hdition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Beggar my Neighbour. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Waters of Hercules. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Part I. Translated into English Verse by 
Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Second Hdition, post 8vo, 6s. Highth Edi- 
tion, fcap., 3s. 6d. 
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GOETHE’S FAUST. PartII. Translated into English Verse by 
Sic TamoporE Martin, K.C.B. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 


AyTOUN and Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


GORDON CUMMING. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gorpon 
Cummina, Author of ‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. tes. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 
and the History ot its Missions. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo, 258. : : 

Granite Crags: The Yo-semité Region of California. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. ; 

Wanderings in China. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 25s. 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 
By Lieut -Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.C. 8vo, 148. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 
lidition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivation and Climates. A Handy 


Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. HALDANE. Post 8vo, 98. 


HAMERTON. Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Puitie GirperT Hamerton, Author of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Wint1am HAMIL- 
TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., LL. D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and JoHN 
VeiTcH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 248. a 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 
2 Vols., 248. — ; 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, ars. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor VritcH of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 

Sir Wiliam Hamilton: The Man and his Philosophy. 
Two Lectures Delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Samr. Crown 8vo, 28. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamtey, K.C.B. ' Fourth Edition, re- 
vised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 


Thomas Carlyle: An Essay, Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Written in the 
Camp. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 

Wellington’s Career; A Military and Political Summary. 
Crown 8Vvo, 2s. ¢ 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 
trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 

W. G. HAMLey, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Traseaden Hall. “ When-George the Third was King. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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HARBORD. Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and Navi- 
gation. By the Rev. J. B. Harsorp, M.A., Assistant Director of Education, 
Admiralty. 1s. , 

Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HARRISON. Oure Tounis Colledge. Sketches of the History of 


the Old College of Edinburgh, with an Appendix of Historical Documents. 
By JoHN Harrison. Crown 8vo, 58. 


HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Haseitt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Short Family Prayers. By Miss Haszexu. Cloth, ts. 


HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 


Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8yo, bound in extra 
cloth, 41, 1s. Or, sold separately—viz. : 


The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written Word. 
2 vols., 8s.—The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written 
Word. 2 vols., 8s.—The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the 
Principal Exercises of Piety. x vol., 4s. 


HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 


Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. 8S. Heatitey, M.R.C., V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5S. 


The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 


every Man who owns an Ox ora Cow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 


tions.—One Volume, royal 8vo, 5s.—The Same, with Illustrations engraved on 
Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.—Six Volumes in Three, feap., 128. 6d. 
SELEcTt Poems or Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


HOLE. A Book about Roses: How to Grow and Show Them. By 


the Rev. Canon Hotz. Ninth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 


Members of the Church Service Society. Second Hdition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Puitip STANHOPE WorsLey. Third Edition, 2 vols. 
feap., 12S. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. 8. WorsLEy and Professor 


CONINGTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21S. 


HOSACK. Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers. Containing a 


Variety of Documents never before published. By Jonny Hosack, Barrister- 
at-Law. A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Photograph from the Bust on 
the Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 2 vols. 8vo, Ar, 1s. 


HUTCHINSON, Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horace G. 


HutcHinson. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d.; 


HYDE. The Royal Mail; its Curiosities and Romance. By JAMES 


Wison Hype, Superintendent in the Genera] Post Office, Edinburgh. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 


of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 218. 


JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 


to Blundertown and Back. By Jean JamBon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by CHARLES DoyLg, engraved by Dauziet, Fourth Thousand. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, 2s. 6d. 
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JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attaché. By Husurr 


E. H. JernincHam. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 


JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Museum. Consisting of upwards 
of Six Hundred Songs, with proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally pub- 
lished by JAMES JOHNSON ; and now accompanied with Copious Notes and 
Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late Wr1Lu1AM * 
STENHOUSE; with additional Notes and Illustrations, by Davin Laine and 
C. K. SHARPE. 4 Vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding. 


JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 


J. F. W. Jounston. _New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses;’ ‘The Juaboratory Guide for Agricultural Students ;’ 
‘Plain Words about Water,’ &c. Illustrated with Maps and io2 Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, pp. 618, 78. 6d. 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By Sir Cuaruzs A. 
Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.8.1., &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 
entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir Cuartes A. CAMERON, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.1.,&c. Highty-sixth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 


JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton: a Tragedy of the Reformation 
in Scotland, 1528. By T, P. Jounsron. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings by 
the Author, 5s. . 


KENNEDY. Sport, Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 14s. 


KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kinc, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 


KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition. Seven Volumes, illustrated with maps and 
plans, crown 8vo, at 6s. each. The Volumes respectively contain :— 
I. Tee ORIGIN OF THE WAR between the Czar and the Sultan. II. Russra 
Mer anp INvabreD. III. THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. IV. SEBASTOPOL 
AT Bay. V. THe BatTrLe oF BatacuAva. VI. THE BATTLE oF In- 
KERMAN. VII. WINTER TROUBLES. 5 


History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VI. Winter 
Troubles. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 


History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VII. Demy 
8vo. [In preparation. 
Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 
of the ‘ History of the Crimean War,’ price 6s. 


KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 


Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry KNo.tuiys, Captain Royal 
Artillery ; Author of ‘From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘ Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LAING. Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Romance 
Poetry of Scotland. Originally Collected and Hdited by Davip Laine, LL.D. 
Re-edited, with Memorial-Introduction, by JoHN Smaut, M.A. With a Por- 
trait of Dr Laing. 4to, 25s. 


LAVERGNE. The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ire- 


land. By Lronce pg LAvERGNE. Translated from the French. With Notes 
by a Scottish Farmer. 8vo, 12s. 


LAWLESS. Hurrish: a Study. By the Hon. Emity Lawtsss, 
Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin.’ Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8Vv0, 6s. 
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LEE. Miss Brown: A Novel. By VERNON LEE. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s. 6d. 


LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Records, 
and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. Georcre F. Lex, D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


-~LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Transcripts. By Eugene LEE- 


HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Luxus, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sheriff- Substitute of Lanarkshire. 8vo, 16s. 


A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 
Debt Courts. 8vo, 78. 6d. : 


LETTERS FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from ‘The 
Times.’ Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LINDAU. The Philosopher’s Pendulum and other Stories. By 
RupoupH Linpav. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE. Madagascar: Its History and People. By the Rev. 
mer W. LiIrTLe, some years Missionary in Hast Madagascar. Post 8vo, 
tos. 6d. 


LOCKHART. Doubles and Quits. By LaurmENncre W. M. Lock- 
HART. With Twelve Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fair to See: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
— Mineis Thine: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LORIMER. The Institutes of Law: A Treatise of the Principles 


of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By James Lorimer, Regius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised throughout, and much enlarged. 
8vo, 185. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. <A Treatise of the’ 
Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume I., 
price 16s. Volume IL., price 2os. 


M‘COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By Winit1am M‘Compiz, 
Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, and with Memoir of the Author. By 
JAMES MACDONALD, Editor of the ‘ Live-Stock Journal.’ 3s. 6d. 
MACRAE. <A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By ALEXANDER 
MacrAké, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Feap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 
M‘CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. ; Four vols. crown 8vo, 24S. 
Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
— Lectures on the Book of Esther. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


M‘INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By CHartes M‘IntosH 
formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal. 
ace. Two large vols. royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. £4, 78. 6d 

Vol. I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2, ros. 
Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £1, 17s. 6d. 
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MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.8. xzth 
Edition, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 51st Thousand, re- 
vised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 38. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme- 
diate Book between the Author’s ‘Outlines of Geography’ and ‘ Elements of 
Geography.’ Eleventh Edition, revised Crown 8vo, pp. 238, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 175th Thousand, re- 


vised to the present time. 18mo, pp. 118, 1s. 


First Steps in Geography. 82d Thousand. 18mo, pp. 

56. Sewed, 4d.; cloth, 6d. — } 
——— Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 

With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science and 
Art Department. 25th Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

Facts and Dates; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 
The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and Natural Method. For 
Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay’s 


Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By JoHN Mackay (late) oF HERRIESDALE. Crown 8vo, 53. 


MACKAY. The Founders of the American Republic. A History 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American 
Democracy. By CHarues Mackay, LL.D. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 

MACKELLAR. More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. Translated into Gaelic by Mrs Mary MacKEL- 
Seth eat, command of Her Majesty the Queen. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


MACKEN ZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lorp MackeEnzi®, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Fifth Edition, Edited by 
JOHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B.; Edin. ; 
Advocate. 8vo, r2s. 

MADOC. Thereby. A Novel. By Fayr Mapoc. Two vols. 
Post 8vo, 178. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 
Davip M. Main. Fceap. 8Vvo, 6s. 2 

MANNERS. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord Joun 
Manners, M.P., G.C.B.. New Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

MANNERS. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady Jonn 
Manners. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. ane 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women’s Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. By 
Lady JoHn MANNERS. ee 8v0, IS. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, and Free “Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, rs. ’ 

Encouragiug Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 

A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by ApoLPHUS SEGRAVE, the 
youngest of three Brothers. Third maine Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Freperic MARSHALL, 
Second Hdition. _ 5S , ; ; 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
Close of the India Company’s Government; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By JoHNn CLarK Marsuman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author’s 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 6d. 

MARTIN. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir THEODORE 
Martin, K C.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Highth Edition, 38. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 
Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. ; f 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 
with Life and Notes. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 218. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergé, crown 8vo, 8s. 

Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. any 2 ; 

The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Second Edition, crown 8Vo, 58. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By ADAM OEHLENSCHLAE- 
GER. Fcap. 8vo, 58. ’ 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By OEHLENSCHLAEGER. With 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. } 4 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
HENRIK HeRtTz. Second Hdition, feap., 2s. 6d. ‘ 

MARTIN. Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. In a Series 
of Letters. By Hretena Faucit, LADY MARTIN. With Portraits engraved by 
the late F. Holl. Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. 4to, printed on hand-made paper. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. Grorce MatHeson, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. _ 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer—Dr Bell. By 
J. M. D. MerKkLEvonNn, M.A., Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The Golden Primer, With Coloured Illustrations by Wal- 
ter Crane. Small 4to, boards, ss. ; ; 

—-—— The English Language: Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
ture. With Chapters on Composition, Versitication, Pharaphrasing, and 
Punctuation. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ’ 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By. 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F'.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut de 
France, &c. In One handsome Quarto Volume, printed on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately bound in Roxburghe style. Price 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch: Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 

and General Management. By CHRISTOPHER Y. MIcHTE, Forester, Cullen House. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Newand Cheaper Edition, enlarged, ss. 

MILLIONAIRE, THE. By Louis J. Jennines, Author of ‘ Field 

Paths and Green Lanes,’ ‘Rambles among the Hills,’ &c. Second Edition. 

3 vols. crown 8V0, 258. 6d. ; 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Rost. M1Lnz, M.A., Towie. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Mryto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8Vv0, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 


New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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MINTO. The Crack of Doom. Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 
MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 


Centuries. By Major-General JoHn MitcHELL, Author of ‘Life of Wallenstein.’ 
With a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, os. 


MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 


Illustrations on Steel, by the late GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Another Edition, feap. 8vo, 18. 6d. 


MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
BY the Rev. A. W. Momerir, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in King’s College, London. New Edition. Crown 8Vvo, 55. 
The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8V0, 58. 
Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Third Edition. Crown 
VO, 358. 
— Agnosticism, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 


an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. MontTaGuE, 94th Regiment, Author of 
‘Claude Meadowleigh,’ &c. 8Vvo, x08. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs OurpHant, Author of the ‘ Life 
of Edward Irving,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 41, 4S. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By JAMES MurRDocH, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 41, 10s. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 
no Plot in Particular. By A PLain Woman. New Hdition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

NASEBY. Oaks and Birches. A Novel. By Naszpy. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 258. 6d. 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to ‘Maga.’ By the Hon. Lord Neavszs. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 


4s. 
The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ‘Ancient Clas- 
sics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry AL- 
LEYNE Nicuoxuson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S8., F.G.8., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 865, with 454 Engravings on Wood, 14s. 
Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of ‘Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 
Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Nngravings, 3s. 
Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Re canie Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, 1s. 6d 
‘A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. Second 
i. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, 
2, 28 
The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 


the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, ros. 6d, 
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NICHOLSON. On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Palseozoic Period, 
with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. By Henry ALLEYNE 
Nicuoitson, M.D., D.S8c., F.L.8., F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen. Illustrated with 15 Lithograph Plates and 
numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. tee et 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticulipora 
and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. Super- 
royal 8vo, 18s. ' ‘ ; : 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal Kingdom. 


8vo, with 106 Illustrations, 6s. 


NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons, 
By the late MAXWELL NicHotson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 3 Vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 


Altiora Peto. Eighth Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Piccadilly: A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. With 
Hight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Highth Edition, 4s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
——  Traitsand Travesties; Social and Political. Post8vo, tos. 6d. 
— — The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
——— The Land of Khemi. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 
———. Haifa: Life in Modern Palestine. With numerous I]lus- 
trations and Diagrams. 1 vol. 8vo. [In preparation. 
——— Sympneumata: or, Evolutionary Functions now Active in 
Man. Edited by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, 108. 6d. 


OLIPHANT. The Story of Valentine; and his Brother. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT. 58., cloth. 
Katie Stewart. 2s. 6d. 
— A House Divided against Itself. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 


SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 128. 


OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 


Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 41, 118. 6d. 


OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. Oswautp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


OUTRAM. Lyrics: Legaland Miscellaneous. By the late Gzorer 


OuTRAM, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. 
[In the press. 


PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davip Pages, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Eleventh 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial, With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. : 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 
Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Edited by CHartes Lapwortn, F.G.8., &c., 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Birming- 
ham. szth Edition. as. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor LapwortTH. With Engravings. 
58. 
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PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Nozn Paton. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 


PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. HogarrH 
PATTERSON. 8vVvo, 128. 

— The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious Metals 
upon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 
Body-Guard for Scotland. By James BALFour Paut, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. #2, 2s. 


PAUL, Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of 
the Book of Genesis. Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on 
the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. WILLIAM PavuL, A.M, 8vo, 18s. 


PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 
Management. By A. Perricrew. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Companion Series to Ancient and Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
Edited by Witt1am Kwiaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 


1. DescartEs. By Professor Mahaffy, | 6. Hamitron. By Professor Veitch, 
Dublin. Glasgow. 
2. Butter. By the Rev. W. Lucas Col- | 7. Hrcrt. By Professor Edward Caird, 
lins, M.A. Glasgow. 
3. BERKELEY. By Professor A. Camp-| 8. Lrreniz. By J. Theodore Merz. 
bell Fraser, Edinburgh. 9. Vico. By Professor Flint, Hdin- 
4, Ficutz. By Professor Adamson, burgh. 
Manchester. 10. Hogpszes. By Professor Croom Robert- 
5. Kant. By Professor Wallace, Ox- son, London. 
ford. 11. Hume. By the Editor. [Shortly 


POLLOK. The Course of Time: A Poem. By Ropert PoLLok, 
A.M. Small feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. The Cottage Hdition, 32mo, sewed, 
8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations 
by Birket Foster and others, feap., gilt cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French: with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By THomas SpeNcER Baynes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Highth Edition, r2mo, 4s. 

POTTS anp DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores: An easy, Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. C. DaRNELL, M.A., Head-Master of 
Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Ropert O. PRINGLE, 
Third Edition. Edited and Revised by James Macponaup, Editor of the 
‘ Live-Stock Journal,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PRINGLE. A Journey in East Africa towards the Mountains of 
the Moon. By Mrs Pringle of Whytbank, Yair. New Edition. With a Map, 


8VO, 58. 
PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols. large 8vo, £3, 38. 
PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with General Index. 
RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
By Lieut.-Col. Batcarres D. WarDLAW Ramsay. Two vols. post 8vo, 218. 
RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. From 
the MSS. of Jonn Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre. In two vols. 8vo. [Jn the press, 
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RANKINE. <A Treatise on the Rights and Burdens incident to 


the Ownership of Lands and other Heritagesin Scotland. By J Mis bees 
M.A., Advocate. Second Hdition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 


RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large 4to, £2, 128. 6d. 

RIMMER. The Early Homes of Prince Albert. By ALFRED 
Rimmer, Author of ‘Our Old Country Towns,’ &c. Beautifully Illustrated 
with Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo, 218. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By ee aa RoBERT- 
son, M.A. Feap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 

The White Angel of the Polly Ann, and oles Stories. A 
Book of Fables and Fancies. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Our Holiday Among the Hills. By Jamus and JANET 


Lociz ROBERTSON. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ee eerie with a Fishing-rod. By E.S. Roscoz. Crown 


ROSS. Ota Stettieh Regimental Colours. By ANDREW Ross, 
8.8.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £2, 12s. 6d. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 


JOHN RUSSELL. Large 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 


RUSTOW. The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870: Its Political 
and Military History. By Col. W. Rustow. Translated from the German, 
by Joun LAYLAND NEEDHAM, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, £1, 11s. 6d. 


SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By “Black Palmer.” Crown 8vo, 
interleaved with blank pages, 4s. 


SELLER anp STEPHENS. Physiology at the Farm ; in Aid of 
Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By Wixi1am SEeLuerR, M. a F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Dietetics ; and Henry Stepuens, F.R.8.E., Author of ‘ The 
Book of the Farm,’ &c. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 16s. 

SETON. Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, Seventh 
President of the Court of Session, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland. By 
GEORGE SETON, M.A. Oxon.; Author of the ‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in 
Scotland,’ &c. Crown 4to, 218. ‘ 

SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By ANDREW SretH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 36s. 

SHAND. Fortune’s Wheel. By Aux. InNES SHAND, Author of 
‘Against Time,’ &c. Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s. 6d. ; 

—— letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 
‘Times.’ Crown 8vo, 53s. ' F 

SHARPE. The Correspondence of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
With a Memoir. In two vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Etchings and other 
Engravings, . . ; [In the press. 

SIM. Margaret Sim’s Cookery. With an Introduction by L. 
Watrorp, Author of ‘Mr Smith: A Part of His Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SIMPSON. Dogs of other Days: Nelson and Puck. By Evz 
BLANTYRE Stmpson, Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

SKENE. A Strange Inheritance. By F. M. F. Sxunz, Author of 
‘Hidden Depths.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
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SMITH. Italian Irrigation: A Report on the Agricultural Canals 
of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the Directors of the East 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys- 
tem of Northern and Central India. By Lieut.-Col. R. Barrp Smiru, F.G.S., 
Captain, Bengal Engineers. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas, 30s. 


SMITH. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By Wint1aM 
SmitH, Author of ‘A Discourse on Ethics,’ &c. A New Edition. Crown 
8vo0, ros. 6d. 

Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 
Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HuNTER 
SmitH, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SMITH. Writings by the Way. By JoHNn CampBELL SMITH, 
M.A., Sheriff-Substitute. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W.C. SmirH, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 


SOLTERA. A Lady’s Ride Across Spanish Honduras. By Maria 


SOLTERA. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, res. 6d. 


SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
Rod and Gun. By Tom Sreepy. With Illustrations by Lieut.-General Hope 
Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and others. 8vo, 55. 


SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland ; 
or, the Celebration of Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Divine Offices, according to the Order of the Church of Scotland. 
By GrorcE W. SPROTT, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 


of Designs. By Joun SrarrortH, Architect. 1o2 Engravings. Second Hdi- 
tion, medium 4to, £2, 178. 6d. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 
Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16s. 
Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cioth, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the Tenant, the Manufac- 
turer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, &c. 


STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 
Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Srepyens, F.R.S.E. ISustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted from the life; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treated 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Hdition, the third, in great part Re- 
written. 2 vols. large 8vo, 42, 108. i 

The Book of Farm Buildings; their Arrangement and 
Construction. By Henry StEepHeEns, F.R.S8.E., Author of ‘The Book of the 
Farm ;’ and Rogpert Scorr Burn. Illustrated with 1o45 Plates and En- 
gravings. Large 8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ &c. 41, 11s. 6d. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. 
SiicHT and R. Scorr Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry STEPHENS. Large 
8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ 42, 2s. 


Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings. Is, 
Homenompeetes Britunnict. 


STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. JoHn 
Srrvenson, Author of ‘Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. Vol. I. AcARicuS—BOLBITIUs, 
128. 6d. Vol. Il. CorntinAaRiIuUS—DACRYMYCES. 
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STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By JoHN STEWART, 
V.8., Author of ‘Stable Economy.’ as. 6d 
—— Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 


Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By JouN STEWART, V.S. Seventh Hdition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


STONE. Hugh Moore: a Novel. By Evetyn Strong. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 178. 


STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. 
P. H. PHetp, M.A. Cantab. Highth Edition, Revised throughout. Crown 
8V0, pp. 800. 78. 6d. 


Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puerr. Library 
Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 


The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 
Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing School Dictionary 
; and an Etymological Spelling-book. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254. 28. 
STORY. Nero; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 
‘Roba di Roma.’ Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
——— Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 


Heand She; or, A Poet’s Portfolio. Fcap. 8vo, in parch- 


ment, 38. 6d. 
pene ty VOCE. 02 PVOLEs C8 Day (7800s 
—— Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
STURGIS. John-a-Dreams. A Tale. By JULIAN STURGIS. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 


Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions, in Plain 
Language, of upwards of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower-Gardens, Rockwork, and 
Waters ; along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and 
Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Gardener to the Earl of Minto; formerly 
Manager of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel MnaDows 
Taytor, Author of ‘The Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. &c. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and cheaper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR. Wayfarers. By U. AsHwortH Taytor. In two vols. 
crown 8vo. 175. 

TEMPLE. Lancelot Ward, M.P. A Love-Story. By Gxorex 
TEMPLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 


German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
By the Rev. Ropert Menzies, D.D. With a Preface written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden: being Practical 


Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the yearround. Embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans, illustrative of the various 
systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davin THomson, Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


The Handy Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass: being 


a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of Pines, 
Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With Engravings 
of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for the Cultivation and Forcing of these 
Fruits. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
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THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape- 
Vine. By WiLi1AmM THomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition, 8vo, ss. 
THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. | With 


Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By BARBARA 
Tomson, Clovenfords. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, as. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price ss. 
TROLLOPE. An Autobiography by Anthony Trollope. Two 

Volumes, post 8vo, with Portrait. Second Edition. Price 21s. 


The Fixed Period. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
An Old Man’s Love. 2 vols. crown 8vo, I2s. 


TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 


land in the Seventeenth Century. By Joun Tuutocn, D.D., Principal of St 
Mary’s College in the University of St Andrews ; and one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 168. 


Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. 8vo, 158, 
The Christian Doctrine of Sin ; being the Croall Lecture 
for 1876. Crown 8V0, 6s. 
Theism. The Witness of Reason and Nature to an All- 
Wise and Beneficent Creator. 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Luther, and other ate of the Reformation. Third 
Edition, enlarped. Crown 8vo, 
TWO STORIES OF THE SIREN “AND THE UNSEEN. ‘Tue 
OprEN Door,’ ‘Otp Lapy Mary.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VEITCH. Institutes of Logic. By Joun VEITCH, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 8vo, ras. 6d. 
VIRGIL. The Mneid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 


Verse by G. K. Rickarps, M.A., and Lord RAVENSWORTH. 2 Vols. fcap. 8vo, 


Ios. 
WADE. General Gordon’s Share in the Crisis at Pekin, 1880. A 
Letter to Sir Henry Gordon, K.C.B., Author of ‘ Events in the Life of Charles 
George Gordon.’ By Sir Tuomas FRANCIS WADE, K.C.B., Sometime H.M. 
Minister in China. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [In the press. 
WALFORD. The Novels of L. B. WatForpD. New and Uniform 


Edition. Crown 8vo, each 5s. 


Mr Smite: A PART OF HIS LIFE. TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Cousins. Dick NETHERBY. 
PAULINE. Tur Bapy’s GRANDMOTHER, 


HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
— Nan, and other Stories. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123s. 
WARDEN. Poems. By Francis HEywoop WarprEN. With a 
Notice by Dr Vanroth. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
WARREN’S (SAMUEL) WORKS. People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, x58. 6d. Or separately :— 
Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 28. 6d.; boards, 2s, Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Ten Thousand A-Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 6d. 
Nowand Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 
Essays: Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 53s. 
WARREN. The Five Books of the Psalms. With Marginal 


Notes. By Rev. Samurt L. WARREN, Rector of Esher, Surrey ; late Fellow, 
Dean, and Divinity Lecturer, Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WATSON. Christ's Authority ; and other Sermons. By the late 
ARCHIBALD Watson, D.D., Minister of the Parish of Dundee, and one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. With Introduction by the Very 
Rev. PRINCIPAL CAIRD, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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WEBSTER. The Angler and the Loop-Rod. By Davip WEBSTER. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. : 

WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on “the System of Field 
Manceuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental Army.” 
Edited by Lieut.-General Sir EDWARD BRucE HAmMtuey, K.C.B. 8vo, r2s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Edited 
by the Rev. Professor ALEX. T, MITCHELL, of St Andrews, and the Rev. JoHN 
SrrutHeRS, LL.D. With a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 
Mitchell. 8vo, 15s. eet : 

WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. JAMES 
Waiter. Seventh Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thou- 

sand, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. F . 

WHITE. Archeological Sketches in Scotland—Kintyre and Knap- 
dale. By Colonel T, P. WuirTs, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, 2 vols. folio, £4, 48. Vol. I., Kintyre, sold separately, 


2, 28. ee 
——— The Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. A Popular 
Account. 1x vol. post 8vo. [In the press. 


WILLS anp GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children, By 


W. G. Witts and the Hon. Mrs GREENE. Crown 8Vv0, 6s. 


WILSON. Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
Professor FERRIER, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2, 8s. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 
—— Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 
——— Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 
——— Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 
——— The Noctes Ambrosiansz. 4 vols., 16s. 

The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosianze. By CHRISTOPHER 


Nortu. Edited by Jonn SxettTon, Advocate. With a Portrait of Professor 
Wilson and of the Ettrick Shepherd, engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


—— Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 


8vo, 48. 5 

WILSON. From Korti to Khartum: A Journal of the Desert 
March from Korti to Gubat and of the Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s 
Steamers. By Colonel Sir CHartes W. Witson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WINGATE. Annie Weir, and other Poems. By Dayrp WINGATE. 
Feap.. 8vo, 58. 

— — Lily Neil. A Poem. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH. The Historical Plays of Shakspeare. With 


Introductions and Notes. By CHarLes WorpDswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of 8. 
Andrews. 3 vols. post 8vo, each price 7s. 6d. j 

A Discourse on Scottish Church History. From the Refor- 
mation to the Present Time. With Prefatory Remarks on the St Giles’ Lec- 
tures, and Appendix of Notes and References. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By PuHrnre SraNnHoPE 
Worstry, M.A, Edited by Epwarp Worstey. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

WYLDE. An Ill-Regulated Mind. A Novel. By KarHarine 
Wyrupg, Author of ‘A Dreamer.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

YOUNG. Songsof Béranger done into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
Younc. New Hdition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

YULE. Fortification: for the Use of Officers in the Army, and 


Readers of Military History. By Col. Yur, Bengal Engineers. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, ros, 6d. 
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